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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


Two  Valuable  Original  Broadsides  in  tbe  Library 
of  the  Essex  Institute  by  Ezekiel  Russell, 
Salem  Printer,  in  1776. 


By  Haeeiet  Silvestee  Tapley 


Among  the  several  thousand  broadsides  in  the  Library 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  tw'o  have  especial  historic  interest. 
They  are  the  product  of  a  Salem  printer,  in  1776,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  “Declaration  of  Independence.”  The  printer 
was  Ezekiel  Russell  who  had  a  shop  “on  Ruck  Street,  near 
the  State  House”  as  he  described  it,  probably  near  the 
present  railroad  station. 

Ezekiel  Russell  was  a  picturesque  character.^  He  came 
to  Salem  in  1774,  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  into  a 
field  which  w’as  already  occupied  by  Samuel  Hall,  who 
had  established  the  Essex  Gazette  in  1768,  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Essex  County.  He  had  experienced 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  owing  chiefly  to  early  sympathy 
with  the  Tory  element,  although  he  professed  to  have  seen 
the  error  of  his  ways  and  at  this  time  was  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  on  the  political  band-wagon  of  the 
revolutionists.  He  had  early  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
with  his  brother  Joseph  in  Boston,  who  was  then  a  partner 
of  Bartholomew  Green,  and  between  1765  and  1768  was 
the  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth  Mercury  and  Weekly 
Advertiser  in  New  Hampshire,  selling  out  to  the  Eowles. 
Russell  later  opened  a  printing  office  in  Boston,  near  Con- 

1  For  a  more  extended  account  see  Tapley:  The  First 
Fifty  Years  of  Printing  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1927,  512  pp. 
The  Essex  Institute. 
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cert  Hall,  and  continued  to  do  job  work  and  auctioneering. 

At  this  time  representations  of  the  British  government 
were  naturally  looking  for  printers  who  could  be  bribed 
to  present  their  side  of  public  questions.  Russell’s  business 
had  never  been  flourishing,  and,  in  1771,  he  published 
“The  Censor,”  a  small  weekly  paper  designed  to  defend 
British  rule  in  America,  and  whose  articles  were  so  very 
able  that  there  was  not  much  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  contents  were  dictated  by  the  Crown.  Xeedless 
to  say,  this  paper  was  short-lived.  In  1773,  however,  he 
overstepped  the  bounds  and  printed  a  handbill  entitled 
“The  Tradesmen’s  Protest  against  the  Merchants  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  new  Importation  of  Tea.”  This  handbill 
stirred  up  so  much  feeling  among  the  patriotic  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  that  at  a  crowded  town  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  printer  and  the  authors  of  it  were  pronounced 
“detestable,”  and  the  protest  itself  as  “false,  scandalous 
and  base.” 

SALEM  g“aZETTE. 

AND 

NEWBURY  and  MARBLEHEAD  ADVERTISER. 

A  ff'ttkfy,  PelitUalt  Commercial,  and  Entertaining  Paper,—~—InJluenced  neither  by 
Court  or  Country, 

VoL.  I.]  FRIDAY,  July  8,  1774.  [Numb.  2. 

SALEM:  Ptintnl  by  E,  Russell,  in  Ruck-ftreet,  ever  Mr.  J.  Baooer’e  Au^ca  tod  Bto 
Jser’t  Store,  near  the  Sutc-Houfe. 

Possessing  such  an  unsavory  reputation,  Russell  had 
courage  in  coming  into  a  communit}"  so  strongly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  the  colonists  as  Salem.  His  new 
paper  Avas  called  “The  Salem  Gazette  and  Xewbury  and 
^larblehead  Advertiser”  and  the  first  issue  Avas  on  July 
8,  177-1.  He  devoted  the  first  page  to  a  statement  of  AA'hat 
he  proposed  to  give  his  readers,  including  news  “from  all 
parts  of  the  polite  AA’orld.”  He  promised  “Avhen  the 
happy  period  shall  arrive  (which  heaven  Grant)  when  the 
unhappy  Disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  shall  subside”  to  print  the  most  entertain- 
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ing  histories,  and  voyages  around  the  world.  He  was 
strong,  also,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  “which  in  times 
past  has  been  shamefully  denied  to  him  in  his  Native 
Place,  notwithstanding  he  always  professed  and  practiced 
the  utmost  Impartiality  in  his  Business,  which,  he  thinks, 
is  all  that  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  Printer.” 

But  the  people  of  Salem  in  the  year  1774  were  in  no 
mood  to  entertain  sentiments  of  “impartiality those  who 
were  not  for  liberty  were  against  it,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  Russell’s  paper  lasted  less  than  a  year.  Although  the 
advertisement  that  subscriptions  would  be  taken  “by  agents 
in  all  the  principal  towns  as  far  east  as  Pownalboro,  in  all 
Xew  England  towns  and  as  far  South  as  Baltimore,” 
April  14,  1775,  saw  the  last  issue  of  this  paper.  Russell’s 
attitude  was  much  the  same  as  Benjamin  Towne’s  of 
Philadelphia,  who  when  accused  of  being  a  turncoat  re¬ 
plied  :  “This  charge  is  false ;  I  was  neither  whig  nor  tory, 
but  a  Printer.” 

The  removal  of  Samuel  Hall  and  his  Essex  Gazette  to 
Cambridge  in  1775  left  the  field  free  for  Russell  and  he 
made  good  use  of  it.  He  continued  his  newspaper,  print¬ 
ing  ballads,  songs  and  other  broadsides  which  were  sold  to 
travelling  traders.  Finally,  importuned,  as  he  says,  by  a 
large  number  of  friends  to  start  another  weekly  paper,  and 
not  being  in  good  health,  he  permitted  one  John  Rogers, 
a  journeyman  printer,  to  use  his  type  and  publish  in  his 
own  name  “The  American  Gazette  or  Constitutional 
Journal.” 

THE 

AMERICAN 

o  R, 

CONSTITUTIONAL 


VOL.  I. 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  19,  1776. 
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Friction  between  Russell  and  Rogers  ultimately  was  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  paper,  which  lasted  only  a 
few  weeks. 

Before  coming  to  Salem,  Russell  had  been  a  publisher 
of  almanacs,  then  so  popular  among  the  country  folk.  He 
now  brought  out  “George’s  Cambridge  Almanac  or  the 
Essex  Calendar”  for  1776,  with  his  Salem  imprint.  This 
ran  into  a  second  edition,  doubtless  from  the  articles  on 
the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  contained  there¬ 
in.  The  second  edition  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  pages  embellished  with  a  large  woodcut  purporting 
to  be  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said 
that  Russell  had  the  true  advertising  instinct.  He  was 
the  first  in  Salem,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  use  portrait  cuts  and  although  they  were  so 
crude  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous,  yet  it  showed  that  he  had 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance  in  thus  presenting  a  new  and 
striking  feature.  Probably  they  were  made  in  his  office, 
cut  from  wooden  blocks  type-high  either  by  himself  or 
one  of  his  workmen. 

The  popularity  of  almanacs  during  this  period  made 
good  business  for  Russell.  Filled  as  they  were  with  pa¬ 
triotic  exhortations,  they  could  not  fail  to  inspire  old  and 
young  with  the  love  of  freedom.  The  George’s  Almanac 
contained  Rev.  William  Gordon’s  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  said  to  have  been  the  best  contemporary 
story  of  that  event,  which  vividly  portrayed  the  firing  of 
the  “shot  heard  round  the  world.”  The  horrors  of  war 
were  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Gordon:  “The  devastation 
committed  by  the  British  troops  on  their  retreat  the  whole 
of  the  way  from  Concord  to  Charlestown  is  almost  beyond 
description;  such  as  plundering  and  burning  of  dwelling 
houses  and  other  buildings,  driving  into  the  street  women 
in  child-bed,  killing  old  men  in  their  houses  unarmed. 
Such  scenes  of  desolation  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  per¬ 
petrators,  even  if  committed  by  the  most  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  how  much  more  when  done  by  Britons  famed  for 
humanity  and  tenderness;  and  all  this  becauses  these 
Colonies  will  not  submit  to  the  iron  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power.” 
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Some  time  probably  in  1777,  Ezekiel  Russell  moved 
his  printing  business  to  Danvers,  and  in  a  little  building 
connected  with  the  Bell  Tavern  continued  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion.  His  almanac  for  1778  and  1779,  “printed  in  Dan¬ 
vers  near  Boston,”  was  called  “Bickerstaff’s  Boston 
Alamanac,”  the  former  selling  for  12s.  per  dozen,  or  Is. 
6d.  single,  and  the  latter  for  24s.  per  dozen  or  3s.  single, 
the  advance  in  price  being  necessary  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  paper.  On  the  last  page  of  the  1779  almanac 
appear  two  crude  woodcuts  of  a  tavern  and  a  mill,  sup¬ 
posed  to  illustrate  the  Bell  Tavern  and  a  paper  mill,  with 
the  following  announcement: 

E.  Russell,  at  his  printing-office,  next  the  bell-tavern,  in 
Danvers,  carries  on  the  printing-business  in  its  several 
branches ;  where  travelling  traders,  &c.  are  desired  to  call  and 
supply  themselves  with  a  number  of  new  books,  some  of  which 
are  on  the  times,  and  will  he  sold  cheap. — In  compliance  with 
a  late  resolve  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  3d.  lb.  will 
be  paid  for  white  lin,  and  cot.  lin.  rags,  2d.  Ih.  for  coarse  and 
check  do.  or  old  canvas  and  sail-cloth.  Id.  lb.  for  old  junk, 
delivered  at  the  printing-office  or  to  the  four  paper  mills  in 
Milton. — ^Weaver’s  thrums  and  shoe-maker’s  and  taylor’s 
linen  shreds  will  make  good  paper. 

Ladies  and  friends  to  liberty !  be  kind  enough  to  take  notice 
what  a  saving  as  well  as  benefit  the  paper-making  branch  is 
to  the  community  in  general :  for  without  a  supply  of  rags, 
even  school-books  of  every  kind  for  youth  will  soon  be 
wanting. 

For  1780  and  1781  he  again  adopted  the  name  of  “Rus¬ 
sell’s  American  Almanac,”  also  printed  in  Danvers,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  1781,  having  removed  to  Boston,  “near 
the  Liberty  Tree,”  he  resumed  the  old  name  of  “Bicker- 
staff,”  and  Mr.  West,  reviving  his  interest  also,  furnished 
the  astronomical  data  for  Russell  until  the  latter’s  death 
in  1796. 

On  the  cover  of  “Russell’s  American  Almanac”  for 
1780,  appears  a  half-page  cut,  presumably  of  Col.  Ethan 
Allen,  a  grotesque  figure  in  Continental  uniform,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  an  equally  crude  figure  representing  the 
Angel  Gabriel  and  on  the  left  by  a  female  figure  holding 
on  a  pole  a  liberty  cap.  The  most  important  contribution 
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to  this  almanac  was  “A  narrative  of  Capt.  Ethan  Allen’s 
captivity  from  the  time  of  his  being  taken  hy  the  British, 
near  Montreal,  September  25,  1775,  to  his  exchange  on 
May  6,  1778,”  which  occupied  several  pages,  with  the 
promise  of  another  instalment  the  following  year,  which, 
however,  did  not  materialize.  He  further  added:  “That 
the  Friends  of  Liberty  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  informed  of  the  shocking  destruction  of 
some  hundreds  of  our  brethren  in  Xew-York,  &c.  the 
Printer  hereof  proposes  to  reprint  the  whole  of  this  in¬ 
genious  and  interesting  pamphlet  immediately;  and  in 
order  that  every  one  may  be  furnished  with  the  same,  they 
will  be  afforded  at  the  humble  price  of  six  dollars  single, 
and  cheaper  to  those  who  have  or  may  engage  to  purchase 
by  the  hundred  groce  or  dozen ;  which  is  but  little  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  Philadelphia  edition.”  The 
seemingly  exorbitant  price  of  six  dollars  was,  of  course, 
due  to  the  inflated  currency  of  this  period.  Russell’s 
“American  Almanac”  for  1781  had  a  cover  embellished 
with  a  large  cut  of  a  man  with  an  astrolabe  looking  toward 
the  stars,  while  on  the  ground  lay  a  globe,  quadrant,  di¬ 
viders,  and  other  instruments  of  an  astronomer,  the  same 
as  he  had  used  in  1776  on  the  title  page  of  “The  American 
Wonder.” 

Russell  was  an  eccentric  character,  and  little  has  been 
written  concerning  him,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
antecedents  were  good.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Robert  Russell,  a  foremost  promoter  of  the  early  days  of 
Andover.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  Susanna 
Cheever,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  Puritan  school¬ 
master,  and  his  wife,  Ellen  Lothrop,  the  latter  being  a 
sister  of  the  famous  Indian  flghter,  Capt.  Thomas  Lothrop, 
who  was  killed  at  “Bloody  Brook”  at  the  head  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  the  “Flower  of  Essex.”  Ezekiel  was  the  son  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Belknap)  Russell,  and 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1743.  He  married  probably  while 
working  in  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  on  October  7,  1773,  Sarah 
Hood,  daughter  of  Capt.  Cumbey  Hood  of  Boston  and 
Xew  York.  Mrs.  Russell  has  been  described  as  “the  bet¬ 
ter  half”  of  the  family,  assisting  as  a  practical  printer 
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in  her  husband’s  office,  composing  popular  ballads  for 
publication,  and  assuming  the  business  upon  his  death. 
There  is  a  record  of  five  children  having  been  bom  to  them, 
the  first  two  in  Danvers,  the  last  three  in  Boston:  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pope,  born  August  15,  1779 ;  Sally  Belknap,  born 
March  14,  1781;  Betsey,  born  March  20,  1783;  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  born  February  28,  1785;  Judith  Cooper,  born 
January  7,  1787.  Their  son,  Nathaniel  Pope  Russell, 
became  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  Bostonian,  who 
married  into  the  Edward  Everett  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
families. 

The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Centinel  of  September  10,  1796:  “After  a  lingering 
illness,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Russell,  Printer,  aged  53.  His 
funeral  will  be  from  his  late  Dwelling  house  in  Essex 
street  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4  o’clock,  which  his  relatives 
and  friends  are  desired  to  attend.”  Mrs.  Russell  survived 
him  ten  years,  the  following  obituary  appearing  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  on  October  18,  1806:  “In  this  town 
[October  15]  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Russell  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age.  It  would  be 
injustice  to  the  deceased  were  we  not  to  say  that  in  the 
most  trying  scenes  of  life  she  exhibited  a  patience 
and  submissive  fortitude,  combined  with  energetic 
activity  and  a  pious,  humble  dependence  on  the  good  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  highly  becoming  a  real  Christian,  for 
such  she  manifested  herself  to  be.  Tender,  anxious  and 
discrete,  her  life  was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
and  she  lost  the  individual  in  the  parent.  Her  remains 
were  entombed  yesterday.” 

Erratic  as  was  Russell’s  career  throughout,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  broadsides 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  product  of  his  press  during  his  residence  of  seven 
years  in  Salem  and  Danvers  is  surprisingly  large.  The 
list  of  imprints  contains  no  less  than  33  broadsides,  and 
this  probably  is  by  no  means  complete,  because  each  year 
adds  new  items  discovered  in  auction  sales  or  private  col¬ 
lections.  Naturally  almost  all  are  concerned  with  the 
war,  of  which  “The  Declaration  of  Independence”  is  a 
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valuable  collector’s  item  today.  “Bloody  Butchery,”  the 
so  called  “coffin”  broadside  is  another,  which  gives  the 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Liberty  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads  were  also  published  frequently,  as  were:  Extracts 
from  London  papers  opposing  the  oppression  of  the  Col¬ 
onists,  reprints  of  Acts  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Re¬ 
solves  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown,  “recanta¬ 
tions”  of  Marblehead  Loyalists,  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Stillwater,  call  for  enlistments  with  John  Paul  Jones  on 
the  “Ranger,”  news  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Deleware,  the 
various  Price  Acts,  both  State  and  Town,  and  proceedings 
of  the  Ipswich  Convention  are  among  the  interesting 
items,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute. 

Russell  also  published  at  Danvers  several  pamphlets, 
some  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable  today.  Among  these  are 
“The  Remarkable  Captivity  and  Surprising  Deliverance 
of  Elizabeth  Hanson,”  a  third  edition;  and  “A  Narrative 
of  Capt.  Ethan  Allen’s  Captivity,”  a  fourth  edition;  both 
brought  out  in  1780.  No  copy  of  the  latter  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  so  far  as  known.  After  Russell  moved  to  Boston 
in  October  of  1781,  Samuel  Hall,  who  had  been  absent 
five  years,  returned  to  Salem,  bought  out  Mrs.  Mary 
Crouch’s  paper  which  had  been  running  from  January  to 
October  of  that  year,  and  established  the  Salem  Gazette, 
which  was  destined  to  survive  more  than  one  hundred 
twenty-five  years. 


NATHANIEL  KINSMAN 
From  a  miniature  owned  by  Mrs.  Storer  Ware 


NATHANIEL  KINSMAN,  MERCHANT  OF  SALEM, 
IN  THE  CHINA  TRADE 


From  the  Kinsman  Family  Manuscripts. 
By  Mary  Kixsmax  Munroe 


I  have  chosen  to  write  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Kinsman 
partly  through  a  personal  interest  in  him, — ^he  was  my 
great-grandfather, — but  largely  because  of  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life,  of  which  he  was  typical,  led  by  a  New 
England  ship-master  and  merchant  in  the  last  days  of 
New  England’s  commercial  activity  with  the  East.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Kinsman  lived  all  his  life  in  Salem,  and  in  the 
years  after  the  w^ar  of  1812  when  Salem  was  still  a  pros¬ 
perous  port,  he  sailed  for  Salem’s  most  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant.  Later,  when  Salem’s  trade  moved  to  Boston, 
Nathaniel  Kinsman  moved  his  business  with  it  and  com¬ 
manded  Boston  vessels.  By  1850,  commerce  with  China 
as  the  main  business  of  the  Atlantic  seaports,  had  died 
away  almost  completely,  and  although  Kinsman  during 
the  last  ten  years  held  a  position  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  in  an  American  firm  in  Canton,  the  trade  with  China 
was  dying,  and  prosperity  no  longer  lay  with  the  Chinese- 
American  companies.  Nathaniel  Kinsman  died  a  man  of 
no  considerable  wiealth;  he  had  seen  the  greatness  of 
Salem’s  trade,  but  he  had  died  late  enough  to  see  also  the 
death  of  Salem’s  prosperity  in  that  trade,  but  not  late 
enough  to  see  it  revive  in  her  factories.  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man’s  own  life  comes  and  goes  with  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  commercial  life  of  Salem. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  his  life,  not  from  my  own  in¬ 
direct  knowledge  of  it,  but  directly  from  the  letters  of 
Nathaniel  Kinsman  himself.  This  paper  is,  therefore, 
more  the  editing  of  his  letters  than  the  telling  of  his  life, 
but  the  former  involves  the  latter.  Where  comment 
seemed  necessary,  I  have  made  it,  but  as  a  whole  the  let¬ 
ters  are  self-explanatory. 

Note  :  Miss  Munroe  is  now  Mrs.  A.  Goodwin  Cooke  of  New 
York. 
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“Do  you  think  it  at  all  probable  that  our  children  or 
grandchildren  will  ever  publish  our  letters  ?  Mine  would 
require  an  everlasting  deal  of  pruning  and  correction  .  .  . 
but  I  need  not  care  as  they  will  I  hope  never  fall  into 
other  hands  than  yours.”^  Fortunately  they  have  fallen 
into  other  hands,  and  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  history  of 
the  last  days  of  the  New  England  trade  with  the  Orient, 
and  the  history,  or  rather  the  life,  of  one  of  the  most  typi¬ 
cal,  if  not  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  these  last  New  Eng¬ 
land  traders. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Archives  there  is  the  following 
entry : — 

June  2,  1779 — Satisfaction — schooner;  guns  4  &  4 
swivels;  men  20 

Commander,  Nathaniel  Kinsman 

Bond  Continental  $5000  State  $4000 

Bonders,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  of  Ipswich,  prin¬ 
cipal  Thomas  Burnham  of  Ipswich  and 
Francis  Rust  of  Boston,  sureties. 

Owners — James  Clinton  &  Robert  Newman  of 
Ipswich. 

Witness,  W.  Harris  (3-Mass.  Archives;  II.  141- 
147 ;  quoted  from  Mass.  Privateers  of  the 
Rev.) 

Of  this  Nathaniel  Kinsman  very  little  is  kno%vn.  He  was 
probably  a  farmer  in  Ipswich  until  the  Revolution,  when 
he  deserted  his  farm  for  the  sea.  In  1779,  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  helped  to  outfit,  and  commanded  a 
vessel  in  the  volunteer  navy.  His  son  was  also  Nathaniel 
Kinsman,  and  the  Salem  Register  for  1800  to  1805  con¬ 
tains  entries  of  the  many  vessels  he  sailed.  In  1802  the 
ship  Trent  is  entered : — 

^‘Trent — Ship.  191  tons.  Freeport  1801.  Reg.  May  5, 
1802.  William  Gray,  Jr.  owner.  Nathaniel  Kinsman, 
master.  1  deck ;  3  masts ;  length  81'6" ;  breadth  24'2" ; 

1  Private  Collection — 24  Feb.  1844.  To  Mrs.  Kinsman, 
Macao.  From  Nathaniel  Kinsman,  Canton. 
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depth  11'3";  191  tons  &  71  ft.  Square  stern;  no  gal¬ 
leries;  imagehead.”^  * 

This  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was  the  sixth  generation  of  that 
name  living  in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  Ips¬ 
wich  in  1775;  in  1797  he  married  Deborah  Webb  of 
Salem  and  moved  to  that  town  to  become  a  sea-captain  and 
merchant.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  about  this  time, 
light,  rather  stern,  his  face  ruddy  from  many  voyages,  his 
shoulders  broad,  a  white  stock  around  his  neck.  One  can 
well  picture  him  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  his  eyes  straining 
for  shoals  and  coral  reefs  as  the  ship  felt  her  hazardous 
way  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  There  is  in  the  Salem 
Ship  Register  for  1797  an  entry  for  the  Ship  Fannyy 
which  vessel  later  became  a  Kinsman  boat.  In  1801  this 
Fanny  was  painted  by  Come,  “the  Fanny  of  Salem — 
commanded  by  Captain  Kinsman.”  She  had  in  that  year 
made  a  voyage  from  Guadeloupe  with  a  cargo  of  sugar 
and  coffee  whose  duty  mounted  up  to  $27,883.02^ 

His  father,  who  commanded  the  privateer,  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  of  this  sea-going  family,  and  for  six  genera¬ 
tions  until  Abbot  Kinsman  died  in  the  Philippines  in 
1864,  only  twenty  years  old,  every  family  had  its  ship¬ 
master  and  merchant. 

The  lives  of  these  men  are  told  in  the  voyages  of  the 
boats  they  sailed.  Our  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was  born  in 
1798,  when  his  father  was  sailing  for  William  Gray.  By 
1812,  his  father  had  died,  and  our  Nathaniel  Kinsman 
was  already  familiar  with  Derby  Street.  The  Fanny,  the 
favorite  of  Captain  Kinsman,  Senior,  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  privateer.  A  new  generation  was  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  become,  like  the  one  before  it,  masters  and 
owners  of  vessels. 

In  1818,  Nathaniel  Kinsman’s  sea-faring  life  began. 
He  first  shipped  a  “venture”  on  the  Spring  Bird  bound 
for  the  West  Indies ;  and  a  few  months  later  shipped  him- 

2  This  is  rather  interesting  as  so  many  of  the  figure-heads- 
were  billet-heads,  not  images ;  a  figure-head  representing  a  per¬ 
son  was  a  thing  of  some  note. 

3  Ship  Register — Salem  Custom  House — No.  14. 

4  Salem  Customs  House  Imports — 1800-1802. 
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self  as  clerk  aboard  the  Union  bound  to  Amsterdam.  The 
Boston  Ship  Registers  for  1820  contain  an  entry  of  a  Ship 
Union,  owner  Abijah  Fisk,  and  although  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  sailed  under  William  Gray  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  this  refers  to  the  same  vessel: — 

“Built  at  Hanover,  1807.  Description — 2  decks,  3 
masts,  square  stern,  no  galleries,  scroll-figure-heads. 
Length  86'5";  breadth  24'9i";  depth  221, 

38/95  tons.  Reg.  July  11,  1820.  Surrendered  at  New 
Orleans  on  July  1822.”® 

As  far  as  we  know  this  was  Nathaniel’s  first  voyage; 
he  was  just  twenty,  but  he  was  of  a  family  of  sea-faring 
people  and  his  first  letter  shows  no  wonder  or  fear.  He 
writes : — 

Boston,  27  May,  1818 
Wed.  Aft.  4  o’clock 

Dear  Mother: 

I  now  sit  down  to  write  you,  thinking  it  is  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  shall  have  before  we  sail.  I  am  now  on  board  the 
ship.  I  shall  sleep  on  board  to-night;  and  in  the  morning  I 
expect  we  shall  take  our  specie  on  board  and  proceed  to  sea, 
say  as  soon  as  11  o’clock,  if  we  have  a  fair  wind. 

The  more  I  see  of  Captain  Oxnard®  and  the  oflBcers,  the 
more  I  am  pleased  with  them,  and  think  I  shall  live  exceed¬ 
ingly  happy  with  them.  Our  ship  has  been  visited  this  after¬ 
noon  by  four  females.  Among  them  I  saw  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  B’s,  formerly  of  Salem.  I  was  really  grieved  to  see  so 
likely  a  young  girl  in  such  company,  among  a  parcel  of 
drunken  sailors  .... 

I  shall  leave  my  letter  open  and  finish  it  tomorrow  before 
we  sail,  if  I  have  time. 

Thursday  morning. — Our  specie  has  not  yet  arrived  but  we 
are  momentarily  expecting  it.  I  think  we  shall  sail  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  morning.  I  must  close  my  letter  as 
I  shall  not  have  any  time  after  this  to  write  to  you. 

Farewll — Nathaniel.'^ 

There  is  no  picture  of  Nathaniel  Kinsman  at  this  time, 
but  there  is  a  miniature  of  him  some  ten  years  later.  One 

5  Boston  Ship  Register — 1820.  No.  132.  If  this  is  not  the 
vessel,  it  is  probably  one  very  similar  to  it. 

6  Capt.  Oxnard  later  became  one  of  his  close  friends  and 
correspondents. 

7  Private  Collection. 


MRS.  NATHANIEL  KINSMAN  (Rebecca  Chase) 
From  a  portrait  by  Charles  Osgood  in  1842 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Storer  Ware  (nee  Kinsman) 
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can  see  him,  his  face  long  and  narrow,  and  sensitive  if 
stern  looking,  A  tall  person,  but  not  robust,  in  a  frock- 
coat  and  white  cravat,  very  much  like  his  sea-going  father. 
All  through  his  letters  he  is  constantly  saying  “I  don’t 
handsome  much !”  and  a  great  many  years  later  he  writes 
to  his  wife,  “I  had  my  hair  cut,  a  short  crop ;  when  it  was 
finished  the  barber  handed  me  a  looking-glass,  to  ‘see  if 
can  do’  and  I  could  not  but  exclaim,  ‘oh  what  a  beauty  I 
do  grow,  grow,  grow !’  ”  And  after  one  long  absence  from 
his  wife  he  complains  that  he  gets  no  handsomer,  and  he 
hopes  that  she  will  welcome  him  home  again  in  spite  of 
his  “lantern-jawed”  visage. 

This  first  voyage  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  going 
from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia  and  back  to  Amsterdam  again 
before  returning  to  Salem.  It  was  a  typical  voyage  and  a 
prosperous  one,  although  his  own  venture  was  small  and 
general  economic  conditions  were  poor.  “Then  I  shall 
make,”  he  writes,  “but  precious  little  upon  mine  (ven¬ 
ture)  this  voyage,  perhaps  enough  to  fit  me  out  again  and 
a  little  left.  The  markets  here  at  present  are  very  low  in 
consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  nothing  will 
bring  a  fair  price.  !My  adventure  is  all  in  coffee,  but  I 
have  not  sold  any  yet.  I  hope  to  make  50%  on  it  but  I 
think  it  doubtful.”®  The  year  1819  was  a  bad  year  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  We  hear  that  the  “times  are 
indeed  tremendous  in  America,  produce  falling,  some 
failures  already,  and  a  great  many  more  expected.  This 
to  me  is  very  unpleasant  news,  I  assure  you,  for  no  one 
wishes  more  for  the  prosperity  of  our  enterprizing  mer¬ 
chants  than  I  do.  I  tremble  for  poor  Salem,  knowing  that 
they  are  so  largely  concerned  in  navigation.  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  some  very  serious  failures  there,  but  I  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  stand  the  present  shock.  .  .  .  The  times 
at  present  in  Europe  are  equally  as  distressing  as  in 
America,  what  will  cause  a  change  for  the  better  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  can  only  wish  that  something  may  turn  up 
which  will  once  more  revive  business.”®  Eighteen-nineteen 

8  Private  Collection — New  Deep,  April  9,  1819.  To  Mrs. 
Kinsman. 

9  Private  Collection — Amsterdam,  June  4,  1819,  to  Mrs; 
Kinsman. 
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was  the  year  of  the  severe  panic  which  followed  inevitably 
after  the  period  of  prosperity,  speculation,  and  expansion 
of  credit  after  the  War  of  1812,  “Banks  were  embar¬ 
rassed,  agricultural  products  sold  at  lower  prices,  labor 
was  unemployed,  and  manufactures  suffered  from  competi¬ 
tion  with  foreign  goods  produced  at  stagnation  prices.’’^® 
At  the  same  time  news  of  conditions  took  months  to  reach 
the  ship.  He  writes,  “I  have  received  but  one  letter  from 
you  since  I  left  home  (May  1818),”“  and  he  was  writing 
in  June,  1819. 

Although  not  stated,  his  wages  were  apparently  low. 
“It  gives  me  very  unpleasant  feelings  when  I  think  that 
I  am  going  again  to  India,  for  almost  nothing.  All  that 
I  shall  make  upon  my  adventure  the  last  voyage,  will  be 
expended  in  fitting  for  the  next.  This  is  surely  a  happy 
consolation,  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
time  I  left  home,  I  shall  then  be  in  point  of  property  just 
where  I  was  when  I  began.  I  think  my  complaints  are 
not  without  cause,’“^  He  did  complain,  to  Captain  Ox¬ 
nard,  and  to  Joshua  Bates  in  England  and  was  given 
permission  to  return  to  the  United  States.  He  decided, 
however,  to  complete  the  voyage,  “after  mature  delibera¬ 
tion  and  having  weighed  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,” 
and  as  a  result,  when,  in  1820,  Captain  Oxnard  gave  up 
his  position  N^athaniel  Kinsman  became  joint  supercargo 
of  the  vessel  with  its  master,  Samuel  Cook. 

We  have  his  own  statement  of  the  profits  of  his  first 
voyage  on  the  Union,  although  no  invoice  of  the  different 
cargoes.  He  must  have  taken  on  a  new,  or  at  least  more, 
cargo  at  Amsterdam  for  Batavia,  and  disposed  of  it  there 
for  a  return  cargo  to  Amsterdam  before  returning  to 
Salem.  In  spite  of  the  economic  troubles,  Kathaniel 
writes  from  Ixmdon  in  1820,  “On  the  Union’s  last  voyage 
Mr.  Gray  will  make  clear  of  all  charges  about  $130,000 

10  Bassett,  John  Spencer  “Short  History  of  United  States,” 
p.  385. 

11  Private  Collection.  To  Mrs.  Kinsman. 

12  Ibid — Amsterdam,  May  19,  1819.  To  Eliza  Kinsman. 

13  Joshua  Bates  was  Gray’s  agent  in  London;  a  member  of 
Baring  Bros,  firm  there,  and  one  of  the  important  Americans 
in  England  at  the  time. 
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which  is  the  greatest  voyage  that  any  one  American  vessel 
has  made  for  the  last  three  years.”^^  In  1820,  therefore, 
N^athaniel  Kinsman  is  again  aboard  the  ship  Union  as 
supercargo  writing  to  William  Gray,  “Capt.  Cook  and 
myself  feel  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  you  have  been  pleased  to  place  in  us ;  we  are  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  important  charge  and  shall  use  our  best  endeavor 
to  promote  your  interest.”^® 

In  1821  and  1822  he  made  voyages  again  in  the  Union. 
He  had  not  as  yet  been  to  Canton  and  did  not  go  there 
until  1839  when  he  was  master  of  the  ship  Zenohia.  When 
the  1821  voyage  was  being  planned  he  was  told  that  ‘‘about 
$50,000  to  $60,000  are  certain ;  and  the  ship  will  be  a 
fine  one.”^**  This  1821  voyage  seems  to  have  established 
Kathaniel  Kinsman  as  a  seaman.  In  Batavia  he  became 
the  close  friend  of  John  Shillaber  of  Shillaber  and  Co. 
with  whom  he  corresponds  constantly  all  through  his  life. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  Calcutta  and  there  appointed 
another  banian  to  act  as  Mr.  Gray’s  business  agent. 

In  my  last  T  neglected  to  inform  you  whom  I  had  employed 
as  a  banian.  The  day  I  arrived  here  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  Eamdaloll  Day  who  told  me  he  had  always  transacted 
the  business  for  your  ships  and  seemed  quite  anxious  for  me 
to  employ  him.  I  told  him  as  I  was  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  place,  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  enquire  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  here  before  I  chose  anyone.  I  accordingly  enquired  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  principal  banians  in  the  place 
and  was  advised  to  give  the  business  to  Ramchunder  Miter, 
he  being  the  best  man  among  them.  The  only  objection  to 
Ramdaloll  Day  seemed  to  be  his  incapacity  to  attend  to  the 
business  himself,  leaving  it  almost  entirely  to  his  sicars.  On 
the  contrary  Ramchunder  Miter  pays  every  possible  atten¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  he  is  at  our  house  from  morning  till  night 
and  sees  all  the  goods  packed  himself.^'^ 

With  this  new^  banian  he  became  friends  and  kept  up  a 
business  correspondence  for  some  years.  In  1822,  when 

14  Private  Collection — London,  July  24,  1820.  To  Benjamin 
T.  Reed. 

15  Ibid — London,  Julj'  30,  1820.  To  tVilliam  Gray. 

16  Kinsman  Manuscripts,  Boston.  December  20,  1820.  To 
Nathaniel  Kinsman.  From  R.  P.  Hipg'inson. 

17  Private  Collection — Calcutta,  January  15,  1821.  To  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray. 
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l^athaniel  Kinsman  was  in  Salem  for  a  few  months,  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  note. 

Calcutta,  Dec,  14.  1822 
To  Sam’l  Cook — Boston 
Nathaniel  Kinsman — Salem 
Dear  Sir; 

The  American  Ship  George  now  ready  for  sea.  We  take  the 
liberty  to  write  you  by  her.  The  enclosed  Duplicate  In¬ 
voice  of  R.  &  G.  one  box  choorot  which  we  have  shipped  on 
board  the  Union  which  we  hope  you  will  sell  it  good  price 
the  amount  of  the  sales  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  by 
the  first  conveyance,  if  you  not  come  out  soon.  Directed  our 
names  and  care  of  Ramchunder  Miter,  and  I  hope  sire  this 
will  find  you  and  your  families  in  good  health  and  happi¬ 
ness — 

We  remain  with  the  utmost  respect — your 
most  obdt.  servt. — 

Ramchunder  Miter 
Gour  Mohun  Miter^® 

Of  these  early  voyages,  the  1822  trip  gives  ns  the  most 
interesting  material.  There  is  a  note  from  Samuel  Cook 
saying  “The  Chronometer  ...  I  cannot  do  without,”^^ 
although  this  instrument  was  often  faulty  and  often  put 
the  vessel  out  of  her  track  if  the  weather  were  stormy 
enough  to  prevent  the  instrument  recording  correctly.  We 
have  the  invoice  of  specie  shipped  by  William  Gray 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $156,030  in  Spanish  milled  dol¬ 
lars,  and  guilders,  plus  the  premium  on  the  exchange  in 
London.  We  have  a  letter  of  instructions  from  William 
Gray: 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Kinsman 
Sir : — 

As  you  are  embarking  on  board  the  Ship  Union  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Samuel  Cook,  as  supercargo  and  assistant 
to  the  said  Capt.  Cook  you  will  afford  all  the  aid  in  your  power 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  voyage,  which  is  to  proceed  to  Bata¬ 
via  on  the  Island  of  Java  there  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  the  best 
coffee  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  price  not  exceeding  twenty  four 
dollars  per  picul  on  board,  if  that  cannot  be  done  then  if  you 
can  obtain  spices  and  are  permitted  to  export  them  to  this 

18  Kinsman  Manuscripts. 

19  Ibid — December  10,  1821.  To  Nathaniel  Kinsman. 
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A  Malay,  who  lived  all  his  life  with  the  Kinsman  family 
Died  in  Salem  at  the  home  of  William  Low  Kinsman  in  1895 


From  a  daguerreotype  owned  by  William  A.  Kinsmai 
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country,  invest  the  funds  on  board,  one  half  in  good  new  nut¬ 
megs,  provided  you  can  obtain  them  of  the  best  quality  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  seventy  dollars  a  picul  including  all 
charges.  One  quarter  in  cloves,  provided  they  can  be  had  at 
seventy  dollars  the  picul  on  board,  and  one  quarter  in  cinna¬ 
mon  and  mace,  with  some  tin  and  all  the  hides  you  can  pro¬ 
cure.  When  you  have  completed  your  business  in  Java  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  to  this  port. 

In  case  neither  of  the  foregoing  articles  can  be  procured 
within  my  limits,  then  after  selling  your  guilders  and  such 
articles  as  you  have  on  board  calculated  for  that  market  pro¬ 
ceed  directly  to  Calcutta,  there  sell  what  you  have  remaining 
on  board  for  the  most  you  can  obtain,  invest  your  whole  in 
all  the  cow  hides  and  goat  skins  you  can  procure,  which  must 
be  stowed  among  the  bags  of  salt  petre  of  which  you  must 
purchase  sufficient  to  ballast  the  ship;  the  residue  invest  in 
blue  seersuckers,  choppas,  bandannas,  ship  them  on  board  the 
said  vessel  and  proceed  directly  for  this  port. 

As  your  stock  on  board  the  ship  is  large  only  two  and  half 
pr.  ct.  must  be  paid  for  commission  on  sales,  of  merchandise, 
and  two  pr.  ct.  for  investments,  one  half  of  which  Capt. 
Cook  is  to  have  and  you  the  other.  You  must  not  exceed 
five  tons  privilege. 

The  mate  Mr.  Derby  may  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  given  him  out  of  my  property  in  addition  to  his  wages 
for  his  attention  and  government  of  the  people,  who  must  be 
well  treated  and  everything  done  to,  preserve  the  life  of  both 
officers  and  people.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good  order 
must  be  kept  up  and  subordination  and  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mander. 

Should  anything  happen  to  Capt.  Cook  to  prevent  his  do¬ 
ing  the  business  of  this  voyage  then  Mr.  Derby  the  present 
mate  must  take  the  command  at  sea  and  both  you  and  he  must 
unite  in  doing  everything  within  your  power  to  accomplish 
this  voyage  so  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  me  and  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Committing  you  to  Almighty  Protection  I  wish  you 
a  successful  voyage  .  .  . 

Inclosed  within  it  there  was  a  list  of  the  sale  prices  for 
1821  of  the  various  cargoes,  upon  which  he  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  base  his  dealings. 

20  Private  Collection,  December  15,  1821.  To  Nathaniel 
Kinsman. 
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LIST  OF  GOVERNMENT  SALES 


1821 

Aug. 

11 

10,000 

Peculs 

coffee  averaged 

$24.57 

Sept. 

1 

10,000 

” 

”  ” 

24.13 

5,000 

tin  ” 

15.59 

16 

” 

mace  ” 

61.48 

6 

” 

mace  Bid  @  56 

67.00 

120 

nutmegs  averaged 

49.66 

Sept. 

29 

10,000 

Peculs 

coffee  averaged 

24.99 

1,500 

nutmegs  ” 

42.80 

105 

inferior  nutmegs  ”  29- 

-  16.00 

10 

mace  good  ” 

35.40 

20 

” 

mace  inferior  ”  18- 

-  30.00 

Oct. 

20 

10,000 

Peculs 

coifee  averaged 

24.9  1/4 

5,000 

” 

tin  ” 

15.75 

Nov. 

1 

10,000 

coffee  ” 

24.9  % 

Nov. 

17 

3,000 

tin  ” 

15.98 

Dec. 

29 

10,000 

coffee  ” 

25.34% 

2,000 

” 

Japan  coffee  offered 

15  Peculs  at 

28.28% 

200  Peculs  camphor  offered 

5  sold  per  16 

29  9/4 

1822 

Feb. 

2 

10,000 

Peculs 

coffee  averaged 

24.83% 

Feb. 

27 

8,000 

”  ” 

23% 

Mar. 

11 

6,000 

» 

»» 

24.2221 

Coffee  was  high  in  that  year,  probably  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  1820  protective  tariff  bill  which  the  Xew 
England  Commercial  interests  had  opposed. William 
Gray’s  letter,  stating  the  condition  of  the  American 
markets,  is  followed  by  one  from  Joshua  Bates,  giving  an 
account  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities  in  the 
European  market  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
good  as  the  American. 

Coffee — Supply  will  probably  aceed  the  want  for  the  last 
year  great  decline  in  sale  prices.  (A  few  months 
later,  however,  he  writes, — ^3  “Java  Coffee,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  will  yield  ^29  p.  pecul.) 

Sugar — ^very  abundant — ^prices  not  likely  to  advance. 

Pepper — sells  at  1214!  cents — price  constant. 

Rice — not  wanted 

Tin — at  $12 — $13  p.  piculs^^  not  much  of  it. 

There  are  considerable  parcels  of  choppers,  bandannas,  and 

21  Kinsman  Manuscripts. 

22  Bassett — “Hist,  of  U.  S.” — p.  385. 

23  Kinsman  Manuscripts — London,  23  July,  1822,  To  Na¬ 
thaniel  Kinsman  from  Joshua  Bates. 

24  One  picul  133%  lbs. 
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seersacks  now  here  but  they  bring  high  prices  for  smuggling 
to  the  continent. 

Salt  Petre — very  abundant  but  price  good  because  of  war 
between  Turks  and  Russians. 

(There  is  a  note  from  John  Shillaber  to  Nathaniel  Kinsman 
of  July  1822,  saying,  “Russia  is  no  doubt  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  I  guess  some  of  the  larger  powers  of  Europe  will 
soon  meddle  in  the  spilling  of  blo(^.  Hell  as  it  must  be,  I 
hope  it  will  be  so  arranged  that  our  commerce  becomes  flour¬ 
ishing.”)  25 

Exchange  at  3/d 
Paris — fr.  25.65 
Amst.  12.6 
Spanish  dollars  4/10  p. 

The  problem  of  the  exchange  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
partly  because  the  exchange  itself  was  variable,  partly  be¬ 
cause  United  States  money  was  still  some  of  it  old  dollars, 
Spanish  milled,  some  new  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  caused  a  loss  in  exchange  as 
late  as  1830.  In  1825,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  writes  from 
Samarang,  “At  Batavia  there  is  never  any  distinction 
made  between  old  and  new  dollars ;  but  there  is  always  a 
difference  here,  never  less  than  1^%.”""  In  some  states 
there  were  still  pounds  left  from  colonial  days,  although 
these  were  almost  gone  by  1820.  In  1822  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Calcutta  was,  “between  33^34.”  Boston  money 
— which  at  present  prices  would  do  very  well,  Calcutta 
business  could  be  done  in  dollars  and  pounds ;  but  Java,  and 
Sumatra  trade,  as  w’ell  as  Holland,  was  in  Guilders;  the 
French  islands  traded  with  the  extremely  variable  franc, 
and  Canton  knew  innumerable  coinages,"®  as  did  native 
towns  in  the  East  Indies.  In  Samarang  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  had  some  difficulties  in  an  exchange  deal.  He  had 
landed  24,000  guilders  to  be  exchanged  for  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars,  when  he  received  “from  the  Director  General  at 

25  Kinsman  Manuscripts — Batavia,  July  17,  1822.  To 

Nathaniel  Kinsman  from  IVilliam  Gra.v. 

26  Ibid — To  Nathaniel  Kinsman  from  Joshua  Bates.  Lon¬ 
don.  16  .July,  1822. 

27  Private  Collection — Samarang,  May  27,  1822.  To  Wm. 
Gray. 

28  The  Chinese  coinage  system  was  this:  10  cashes=l  can- 
dareen ;  10  cand.=l  maz. ;  10  maz.=  l  tael;  $1=7  maz.  2  cand. 
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Batavia  an  order  prohibiting  any  exchange  at  this  place, 
it  being  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  government.”^® 
The  exchange  was  so  variable  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  follow  and  yet  it  was  of  vital  importance  through  its 
effects  on  commerce  in  all  our  foreign  trade. 

Samarang  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  important  ports 
touched  at  in  this  1822  voyage,  a  Dutch  port,  under  strict 
Dutch  regulations.  Kinsman  writes,®®  “I  find,  on  in¬ 
quiry  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  carry  spices  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  no  bonds  are  required  but 
in  case  a  vessel  is  boarded  by  a  Dutch  Cruiser  she  would 
be  a  lawful  prize  if  she  should  have  spices  on  board  from 
Java.”  While  in  Samarang,  Kinsman  became  part  of  the 
ever-shifting  American  colony  there,  as,  for  that  matter, 
did  every  ship’s  officer  in  every  prosperous  port ;  and  after 
his  departure  he  has  a  letter  telling  of  the  social  life,  the 
arrivals  and  departures.  This  is  typical: 

Samarang — July  3,  1822 
To  Nathaniel  Kinsman — Calcutta 
From  William  Low 

After  Capt.  Moriarty  leaves  us  we  have  nobody  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Hall  but  Capt.  Child,  Capt.  Osgood,  and  myself  and  I 
doubt  whether  McMootrey  can  stand  it  much  longer  as  there 
is  no  prospect  of  recruits.  As  you  will  be  likely  to  suppose 
we  are  dull  to  kill.  Our  good  Cousins  sailed  in  company 
with  the  Rose  on  Sunday  Morning  last  (30th  June)  we  took 
the  Boatswains  Boat  with  8  sweeps  the  night  previous  and 
went  off  with  all  hands.  Cousin  took  the  American  Consul 
along  with  us  who  began  to  think  before  he  returned  that 
it  is  a  pity  tis  Saturday  night.  ...  We  continue  to  get  good 
dinners  at  Lc>esmans  but  our  prospect  for  the  4th  of  July 
is  nothing.  Miss  Dieper  is  well,  as  is  all  the  fair  that  I 
know  in  this  quarter.  Loesman  desires  his  best  respects  to 
you.  I  am  now  writing  by  candle  light  and  have  for  the 
love  I  bear  you  suffered  no  less  than  500  mosquitoe  bites  to 
accomplish  this.*'^ 

So  far  Kinsman’s  letters  have  been  rather  varied  in 

29  Private  Collection — Samarang',  Maj*  27,  1822,  to  Wm. 
Gray. 

30  Ibid. 

31  Kinsman  Manuscripts — Samarang,  July  3,  1822.  To 

Nathaniel  Kinsman.  From  Wm.  Low. 
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subject,  a  glimpse  at  social  life  here,  a  number  of  glimpses 
of  the  business  side  there,  occasionally  a  letter  to  his 
Mother  full  of  devotion  and  the  news  of  arriving  and  de¬ 
parting  vessels.  Already  the  letters  show  us  the  interest¬ 
ing  points  that  we  shall  notice  all  through  his  commercial 
life :  concerning  himself,  his  seriousness,  conservatism,  ex¬ 
cellent  business  sense,  and  concentration  on  his  work ;  con¬ 
cerning  his  business,  the  freedom  and  responsibility  given 
to  so  young  a  person,  the  importance  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  doings  of  other  vessels,  the  inter-dependence  of 
European  and  American  economic  conditions  with  con¬ 
stant  comment  on  them  from  the  master  and  owner,  and 
the  need  for  skill  amounting  almost  to  an  instinct,  in  fore¬ 
seeing  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  market. 

In  1825,  in  1829,  and  again  in  1830,  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  was  the  master  of  vessels  sailing  to  Batavia  and  Cal¬ 
cutta.  He  had  already  made  six  or  seven  voyages  to  Bata¬ 
via  and  was  not  only  master  of  his  vessel  but  master  of 
the  trade  in  which  that  vessel  was  engaged,  knew  his 
men  and  his  markets  and  the  essential  “tricks”  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  All  three  voyages  were  successful  ones  particularly 
that  of  1825  on  the  Ship  Congress,  owner  William  Gray, 
Jr.  Kinsman  started  out  in  1824  on  the  following  terms: 
“Your  compensation  will  be  two  per  cent  in  sales  and  2f 
per  cent  on  investments  in  India,  twenty  five  dollars  per 
month,  and  five  tons  privilege.”®^  Unfortunately  we  have 
not  the  items  of  his  sales  and  investments,  but  we  hear  a 
year  later  that  “he  has  become  a  rich  man  in  one  voy¬ 
age.”^® 

The  logs  of  the  Congress’  trip  and  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Bengal  are  both  in  the  Essex  Institute,  both  contain  daily 
detailed  accounts  of  wind  and  weather  and  encounters 
with  other  vessels. 

“At  10:30  spoke  the  Ship  Maria  of  &  for  Antwerp,  76 
ds.  from  Batavia  Hove  to  and  sent  the  Boat  on  board 
of  her  with  letters  for  England.  From  10  P.M.  wind 
variable  and  torrents  of  rain.  At  12  P.M.  our  boat  re- 

32  Private  Collection — Boston,  4  May,  1824.  To  Nathaniel 
Kinsman.  From  William  Gray. 

33  Ibid — Java,  Oct.  3,  1825.  From  George  W.  Abbot. 
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turned  with  letters  from  an  English  passenger  for 
Batavia.”®^ 

But  it  is  the  letters  that  are  full  of  the  life  of  the  ship,  the 
trials  of  the  voyage,  the  business,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
man.  He  keeps  a  journal  for  his  Mother,  and  writing  after 
leaving  Batavia  says : 

On  board  Ship  Congress 
at  Sea — Nov.  27,  1825. 

I  arrived  at  Batavia  1st  October  in  a  passage  of  106  daj'S 
— I  immediately  determined  to  load  at  that  place  and  made 
my  arrangements  accordingly.  When  I  had  nearly  finished 
my  business  and  expected  to  sail  in  3  or  4  days,  I  was  taken 
sick  of  the  Java  fever  .  .  .  thus  was  I  detained  ten  days.  I 
immediately  went  on  and  finished  loading  the  ship  and  finally 
sailed  from  Batavia  on  the  11th  November  with  both  mates 
and  two  seamen  sick  and  confined  below.  This  you  may 
imagine  was  a  pretty  mess — to  have  no  officers.  But  this 
was  not  all.  I  was  myself  quite  sick  the  morning  I  got  under¬ 
way  ...  I  had  a  tedious  time  getting  through  the  Straits 
of  Sunda;  was  obliged  to  beat  out  against  the  westerly  mon¬ 
soon  and  I  never  got  clear  of  the  land  until  the  22nd  making 
ten  days  that  I  was  cruising  among  rocks  and  shoals  close  in 
with  the  land  .  .  .  having  no  officers  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  deck  all  day  and  all  night — except  two  nights  that  I 
anchored  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  hold  out  an¬ 
other  hour.  In  addition  to  the  cares  of  the  ship  which  at 
that  time  were  very  great  I  had  four  sick  men  to  attend  to. 
The  chief  officer  was  able  to  stand  his  watch  last  night  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  Batavia.  The  second  officer  is 
getting  well  fast,  one  sailor  is  nearly  well,  and  the  other  I 
buried  yesterday  morning,  the  latter  has  been  sick  ever  since 
we  sailed  for  Boston.  I  have  tried  all  in  my  power  to  cure 
him  and  send  him  on  shore  to  the  Batavia  Hospital,  but  all 
did  no  good,  the  poor  fellow  I  think  had  the  consumption, 
and  that  is  a  disease  past  my  skill.  The  2nd  officer  and  sea¬ 
man  were  two  very  sick  men  and  at  one  time  it  was  worth 
considerable  to  insure  them  but  my  masterly  skill  in  Batavia 
fever  aided  by  kind  Providence  has  restored  them  to  health; 
the  1st  officer  was  quite  sick  but  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
others.  They  all  think  me  a  first  rate  doctor;  to  close  the 
sick  list,  I  cured  myself  .  .  .  my  food  for  a  week  consisted  of 
chicken  broth  and  Rice  water — sumptuous! 

34  Log  Congress — Wed.,  9  June,  1824 — 34  days  out. 
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Thursday  Eve — 1st  Dec. — Thank  God !  we  are  now  all  well 
on  board ;  the  2nd  officer  returned  to  duty  yesterday,  and  now 
everyone  can  eat  and  drink  his  allowance  without  making 
up  wry  faces — I  am  particularly  fortunate  in  not  losing  a 
single  man  by  Batavia  sickness.  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing 
else  but  the  extraordinary  care  I  took  to  preserve  their  health 
while  lying  at  Batavia — ^keeping  them  out  of  the  sun,  having 
natives  from  the  shore  to  discharge  and  receive  the  cargo 
and  giving  them  the  best  of  food.  What  should  you  think 
of  feeding  20  sailors  upon  fowls  every  day?  this  was  their 
fare.  Although  I  am  strict  with  my  crew,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  man  on  board  who  would  not  jump  mast  high  to  sail 
with  me  again.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  them  since  I  left 
Boston.  The  mate  had  a  dust  with  some  of  them  at  Batavia 
while  I  was  on  shore  sick — ^but  he  soon  fixed  them ;  he  under¬ 
took  to  punish  a  man  and  three  others  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  mate  called  for  a  cutlass  and  drove  them  all  forward. 
After  having  flogged  them  nicely,  one  of  the  rascals  got  his 
arm  cut  nearly  half  off  while  opposing  the  officer.  I  came 
on  board  shortly  afterwards,  highly  approved  of  the  mates 
conduct,  &  flogged  a  couple  of  them  myself.  They  called  me 
a  gentleman  and  said  they  never  would  do  the  like  again. 

I  now  begin  to  think  a  good  deal  about  getting  home,  but 
I  meant  first  to  go  to  Europe.  How  I  should  feel  in  case 
Mr.  Gray  wishes  me  to  return  to  India  from  Europe  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  .  .  .  My  feelings  upon  this  subject 
will  no  doubt  be  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  result  of 
the  present  voyage.  If  I  make  a  good  voyage,  shall  feel 
pretty  independent  and  say  I  will  and  1  will  not,  but  if  the 
voyage  on  my  part  turns  out  unfavorably  then  I  may  feel  as 
poor  as  Job’s  cat.  This  much  I  am  pretty  certain  of,  that  I 
cannot  lose  money,  and  as  I  have  a  large  adventure  on  board, 
I  stand  a  tolerable  chance  of  doing  well  by  it.  The  same 
price  that  I  obtained  for  my  coffee  last  year  would  give  me 
a  glorious  sum  of  profits;  then  old  Billy  might  be  cross  at 
my  not  going  again,  and  get  good  natured  again.  .  .  . 

Friday  Eve — 16th  Dec.  .  .  .  Such  a  miserable  dull  chance 
of  getting  along  as  we  have  experienced  for  the  last  10  or  12 
days,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  poor  devil  before.  But  I 
have  been  as  patient  as  Job,  almost  all  the  time.  The  weather 
has  been  extremely  warm  &  uncomfortable  and  in  addition 
to  the  comfort  of  light  winds  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
prickly  heat!  ...  I  am  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Island  of 
Madagascar  and  don’t  care  how  soon  I  get  clear  of  it  for  the 
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track  by  it  seems  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  squalls  of  thun¬ 
der  lightning  and  rain — a  small  specimen  of  which  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to-day.  My  passage  is  going  to  be  what  B.L,  would 
term  an  ‘infernally^  long  one.  How  is  it  that  I  cannot  have 
the  good  luck  to  make  a  short  passage?  Is  it  because  I  am 
so  wicked?  No,  that  cannot  be — for  we  are  told  that  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  I  don’t  know 
why  the  wind  should  not  pursue  the  same  impartial  course.  . . . 

Sunday  Eve — 18th  Dec. — We  have  had  a  tolerable  good 
breeze  and  some  rain  to-day  which  has  made  the  weather  quite 
comfortable  and  the  prickly  heat  endurable  without  many 
curses,  but  nothing  exceptional  has  occurred  except  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  my  having  shaved  off  my  whiskers  ...  By  the 
bye,  my  birthday  is  at  hand  when  if  I  live  so  long  (and  if  I 
die  beforehand  this  is  no  matter)  I  shall  be  aged  twenty- 
eight!!  Good  Heavens!  is  it  possible?  Alas!  too  true,  but 
say  nothing  about  it,  I  call  myself  37,  and  this  with  remind¬ 
ing  folks  that  I  have  made  6  or  7  voyages  to  Batavia  and 
consequently  must  look  old  answers  very  well — and  I  must 
not  be  any  older  until  ‘my  market  is  made.’^® 

Sickness  was  one  of  the  alniost  inevitable  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  on  a  voyage.  There  were  others — the  delay's 
caused  by  quarantine  regulations,  especially  strict  in  Mar¬ 
seilles.  “We  called  this  evening  at  the  Health  office  and 
found  that  your  quarantine  is  of  40  days;  viz.  27  at 
Diendonne  and  13  in  port  with  permission  to  unload  in 
quarantine  after  coming  into  port.  They  have  given  you 
such  a  long  quarantine  owing  to  your  having  gone  on  shore 
at  Gibraltar  to  deliver  your  Bill  of  Health.  Had  you  had 
no  communication  with  the  land  they  might  perhaps  have 
given  you  only  30  days.  They’re  very  strict  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  time  owing  to  the  disease  which  prevails  at  the  Bock, 
and  which  by  the  last  reports,  keeps  increasing  every 
day.”®®  And  again  in  Antwerp.  “Our  present  object  in 
addressing  you  is  to  request  of  you  to  send  us  a  certificate 
stating  that  in  your  late  voyage  from  Batavia  to  this  Port, 
you  did  not  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  docu¬ 
ment  w'ill  be  necessary  for  us  in  claiming  a  return  of  part 
of  the  premium  of  insurance  paid  in  London.”®’^  Any 

35  On  board  ship  Congrats.  To  Mrs.  D.  Kinsman. 

36  Private  Collection — Marseilles,  14  Nov.,  1828.  From  Ox¬ 
nard,  Sprague  &  Co. 

37  Kinsman  Manuscripts.  Antwerp,  April  15,  1826. 
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delay  in  passage  was  bound  to  be  of  importance.  In  1825 
be  writes:  “I  was  unfortunately  detained  at  Cowes  with 
contrary  winds  twelve  days  so  that  we  were  too  late  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  before  the  coffee  declined,”®* 
and  as  a  result  the  business  of  selling  off  that  cargo 
dragged  on  for  two  or  three  more  years,  the  house  in 
Amsterdam  selling  small  quantities  when  they  could  com¬ 
mand  a  fair  market. 

Other  vessels  had  equally  difficult  voyages;  George 
Shillaber,  writing  to  Nathaniel  Kinsman,  says  he  is  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  latter  has  lost  an  anchor  and  cable,  and 
goes  on — “I  too  have  been  truly  unfortunate  as  you  will 
see.  In  a  heavy  westerly  gale  at  mouth  of  channel  had 
only  two  men  capable  of  a  duty.  Ship  steering  very  bad 
on  account  of  one  side’s  being  clean  and  the  other  foul, 
operating  as  a  drag  oblidging  the  helm  to  be  kept  hard  to 
port  which  made  it  dangerous  at  all  times  particularly 
blowing  hard,  I  tharik  God  I  am  here.”®*  In  Batavia, 
Nathaniel  Kinsman  found  the  following: 

“Tuesday,  24  Aug.  1824 — anchored  in  five  fathoms. 

Found  the  following  American  vessels  lying  at  Batavia 
Ship  Moss — Fennel — Philadelphia 
Brig  Indus — ^^loriarity — Salem  loaded  for  Europe 
in  3  days 

Ship  Maine  of  Boston;  master  (John  IJpton  of 
Salem)  officers,  and  all  hut  3  of  the  crew 
dead!  Both  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
Indus  were  also  dead.” 

Each  voyage  during  these  years  was  made  for  a  diffe]> 
ent  cargo.  In  1824,  the  Congress  was  sent  to  Batavia  for 
coffee.  She  arrived  there  after  a  hard  voyage  of  105  days, 
with  her  own  cargo  in  poor  condition,  the  Batavia  market 
low  and  a  scarcity  of  coffee.  However,  Kinsman  managed 
to  sell  his  cargo,  turned  over  the  proceeds  to  Shillaber  & 
Co.  to  be  reinvested  in  coffee  which  was  to  be  sent  home 
by  another  vessel,  and  wrote  to  William  Gray: 

The  Congress  is  loaded  with  4830  Peculs  coffee,  all  of  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Abbot.  My  reason  for  taking  the  whole 

38  Private  Collection.  Amst.  21  March,  1825.  To  Mrs.  Gray. 
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cargo  from  him  was  this,  he  arrived  in  a  ship  from  Sourahaya 
with  coffee  on  hoard  just  sufficient  to  load  the  Congress,  and 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  landing  and  reshipping  together  with 
the  probable  stealage  by  the  boatmen,  I  thought  it  much  the 
best  to  tranship  it  in  the  Roads  and  ship  the  proceeds  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Congress  in  coffee  aboard  some  other  vessel.^® 

In  1828,  the  Bengal  sailed  with  the  instructions  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cargo  of  pepper  at  Sumatra,  for  his  new  owner, 
Pickering  Dodge.  William  Gray  had  died,  before  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Congress  in  1826,  and  was  deeply  mourned. 
John  Shillaber  writes  from  Batavia,  “Your  early  patron 
is  numbered  with  the  dead,  commerce  will  feel  the  loss, 
and  so  shall  Each  seaman  on  the  Bengal  had  his 

privilege  “which  you  will  see  that  no  one  exceeds  on  board 
and  that  all  articles  are  reported  in  the  manifest, and 
the  vessel  contained  many  private  ventures  entrusted  to 
its  captain,  Xathaniel  Kinsman. 

"Salem,  Aug.  19,  1827 — Captain  Kinsman — Sir — I 
hand  you  herewith  invoice  &  Bill  of  Lading  of  one 
hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars.  If  you  load  at  Suma¬ 
tra,  I  wish  you  to  invest  this  amount  in  pepper,  on  my 
account.  If  you  load  at  any  other  port  than  Sumatra, 
invest  it  in  whatever  articles  you  think  will  bring  the 
most  profit. 

The  vessel  went  first  to  Qualah  Batoo  where  “I  was 
unfortunately  detained  much  longer  than  I  expected  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  difficulties  among  the  natives  which  caused  them 
to  keep  back  their  pepper  and  to  be  indifferent  about  sell¬ 
ing  it.”^^  From  Qualah  Batoo  in  Sumatra  where  he  took 
on  a  huge  cargo  of  pepper  to  be  sold  at  ^Marseilles,  “Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  best  market  in  the  Mediteranean  for 
pepper,”^®  at  7  sous  or  possibly  8  per  percul.  By  1829, 
the  pepper  had  been  unloaded  at  Marseilles,  a  home  cargo 
put  aboard  the  Bengal,  the  vessel  dispatched  for  Salem 

40  Private  Collection — Batavia,  15  Oct.,  1824.  To  Wm.  Gray. 
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under  Captain  Richardson,  while  Kinsman  remained  in 
Marseilles  to  close  the  business,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
friend  writes:  ‘‘Dam  the  pepper.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
enough  of  it  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  again, 
to  which  no  doubt  many  of  our  Salem  merchants  will  feel¬ 
ingly  respond.”'*® 

The  more  mixed  cargo  of  the  Parachute  was  most  in¬ 
teresting.  In  1831,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  became  joint 
owner  of  the  ship  with  Michael  Simpson,  and  sailed  as 
master  in  her  for  Calcutta.  The  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  smaller  than  the  ordinary  although  the  tonnage  is 
not  given.” 

“2  decks — 3  masts — square  sterns — no  galleries — billet 
head.  Length  106'4".  Breadth  26'4".  Depth  13'2".”^^ 
The  vessel  left  Boston  with  a  strange  venture  aboard  and 
returned  with  one  more  strange.  “O  Sir”  writes  one  man 
in  Boston, 

we  annex  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  of  three  crates  consigned 
to  your  address  for  sale  at  Calcutta,  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  the  way  you  think  best  for  our  interest. 

These  crates  contain  correct  portraits  of  our  several  presi¬ 
dents,  including  Lafayette,  done  by  the  ancient  mode  of  stain¬ 
ing,  an  art  never  before  practised  in  this  country,  and  now 
revived  at  a  considerable  expense.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
in  getting  up  these  portraits  so  as  to  have  them  exact  like¬ 
nesses,  and  all  of  them  have  been  copied  from  original  paint¬ 
ings.  We  invoice  these  at  a  price  paid  the  artist  for  his 
work  without  any  advance. 

We  would  sugg-'t  having  them  exhibited  in  some  room, 
placed  before  the  windows,  and  then  sold  by  auction  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  you  may  deem  best  for  our  interest.'*® 

Arrived  at  Calcutta  the  portraits  were  disposed  of  some¬ 
how,  and  the  business  of  the  trip  undertaken.  The  corres¬ 
pondence  concerning  it  is  most  entertaining: 

Calcutta — 20  June  1S31 — I  have  sent  a  man  into  the  coun¬ 
try  in  search  of  elephants.  This  article  of  export  has  been 
latterly  so  much  in  demand  that  not  an  animal  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  anywhere  near  this  place.  From  the  information 
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which  I  have  obtained  here  I  find  that  the  house  which  you 
put  on  board  will  be  none  too  large  for  one  animal,  they  must 
have  room  to  turn  around,  as  they  always  tack  ship  with  the 
vessel  and  stand  athwart  ships.^® 

Calcutta — IJt  July,  1831 — About  the  elephants  I  can  say 
nothing  positive.  I  have  2  men  looking  about  this  vicinity 
in  search  of  them.  From  what  I  can  learn  I  think  I  may  be 
able  to  execute  the  order  for  the  large  one.  I  have  no  idea 
that  a  cub  can  be  procured.  I  find  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  man  for  keeper  to  go  with  the  elephant,  and  I 
am  told  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  under  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  1000  rupees  to  return  the  man  to  this  country.®® 
Calcutta — 10th  Aug.  1831 — We,  the  undersigned  merchants 
or  Banians  at  Calcutta,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Kinsman  used  every  exertion  to  execute 
an  order  for  the  purchase  of  two  elephants  to  be  shipped  on 
board  the  ship  Parachute  at  this  place,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  suitable  animals,  or  such  as  would  answer 
the  description  given  us  by  Mr.  Kinsman — viz.  an  elephant 
to  measure  at  least  six  feet  in  height  at  highest  part  of  its 
back,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  dollars;  a  young 
animal  or  cub  we  could  not  find  for  sale  at  any  price.  We 
could  have  purchased  a  fine  animal  measuring  about  five 
feet  five  or  six  inches,  at  about  two  thousands  rupees  and 
this  animal  is  the  only  good  one  we  have  for  sale  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Parachute  at  Calcutta — Eamtanoo  Ghose.®^ 

The  expenses  of  a  voyage  were  innumerable.  Joshua 
Bates  writes  to  Kinsman  in  1825  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  with  freight  “could  be  navigated  at  about 
$700  p.  month  including  wages  and  provisions  and  port 
charges,  allowing  $1^  p.  ton  for  the  port  charges  at  Val¬ 
paraiso.”  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  foresee  the  in¬ 
cidental  expenses  that  might  be  incurred,  and  there  is  an 
amusing  collection  of  odd  items  expended  on  the  Congress 
and  Bengal  voyages. 

Ship  Congress  Chapetyne  Kingman. 

3  franc 

for  a  coach  to  carry  the  cook  to  the  hospital,  pd.  21  March, 
1826. 

Cowes,  11  March,  1826.  Eeceived  from  Nath.  Kinsman  mas- 
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ter  of  Am.  ship  Congress  seven  pounds  nineteen  shillings  in 
full  for  balance  of  wages  due  me  for  services  on  board  said 
ship  from  1  Nov.  1825  to  11  March  1826,  and  in  full  for  all 
demands  against  master,  oflBcers  and  owner  of  said  ship. 
7.19.0  Frances  Greaves. 

Antwerp  Id  April  1826. 

Received  from  Nathaniel  Kinsman  the  sum  of  twenty-four 
guilders  and  fifty  cents  in  full  for  the  use  &  transporting  an 
anchor  on  board  the  ship  Congress. 

Port  of  Cowes 

We  do  hereby  certify  that  there  have  been  shipped  on  board 
the  Congress,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  master  for  Boston  the  fol¬ 
lowing  goods: — 

Nine  thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Bars  of  Iron 
Eight  Bundles  of  Iron 

being  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Clarisse,  Geo. 
W.  Mansfield  master  from  Stockholm  and  permitted  to  be 
transhipped  in  the  Congress  aforesaid. 

At  Honourable  Boards  Order  dated  Fifth  April  last. 

No.  184 

Customs  House,  Cowes,  the  5th  May,  1826. 

Cowes  Ifth  May  1826 

I  the  undersigned  having  entered  a  complaint  against  J ohn 
P.  Otis  mate  of  the  Ship  Congress,  before  the  magistrate  at 
Newport  for  assault  &  battery — for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  forty-five  dollars  paid  me  by  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man  do  hereby  fully  acquit  and  discharge  the  said  J.  P.  Otis 
from  said  discharge  or  complaint.  John  Beaf 
Captain  Kinsman 

To  Henry  Day  (attorney) 

1826 

May  5 — In  consequence  of  your  having  engaged  two  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen  in  London  to  join  your  ship  the  Congress,  and 
not  withstanding  your  paying  their  expenses  &  a  month  in 
advance,  they  refused  to  go  and  joined  an  English  Brig  in 
the  Harbour  attending — Assessing  you  thereon  1.1.0  when 
I  recommended  you  to  go  before  the  magistrate,  to  summon 
the  two  sailors,  which  was  agreed  to  be  done 
Capt.  Kinsman  Dr. 

To  the  Harbour  department 
For  ankerage  money  of  the  ship  Bengal — burden 

304  tons  at  50  per  ton  152.00 

A  port  clearance  6.20 


158.20 
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one  hundred  fifty  eight  rupees  and 

twenty  cents — Padang  25  Jan.  1828 
Marseilles,  Feb.  17,  1829 
Dr.  Capt.  Kinsman 

To  E.  Barthet  for  having  rated  his  chronometer . fr.  20 

for  a  gold  minute  hand  to  his  gold  patent  lever 
watch .  3 


fr.  23 

1828 — Doit  Monsieur  le  chapitaine  Kinsman 


a  Atire  Faurer — savoir 

deux  paire  souliers  pour  le  petit  1.0 

une  paire  pantouffle  .6 

une  paire  soulier  .7 

Une  paire  bottines  2.5 

Marseilles,  le  a  jar  1828^2 


In  the  meantime,  midst  coffee,  and  elephants,  and  dis¬ 
abled  crews,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  was  writing  regularly,  to 
his  mother  and  his  sister,  “once  a  fortnight  by  the  Havre 
packets  which  run  as  regularly  as  stage  coaches  between 
Havre  and  Kew  York.”''^  The  year  in  America  saw  the 
election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Kinsman  and  almost  all  the  Kew  England  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  men.  The  personal  letters  at  this 
time  do  no  more  than  mention  politics,  but  each  one  con¬ 
tains  some  reference  to  the  new  president.  “I  hear  with 
sorrow  of  the  election  of  Jackson  for  our  next  president.” 
In  Europe  the  times  were  preparing  for  changes,  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France,  a  reform  Bill  in  England.  Two  of  Kins¬ 
man’s  letters  at  this  time,  which  barely  mention  contem¬ 
porary  events,  give  us  rather  an  excellent  picture  of  him¬ 
self,  his  humour,  his  interests,  his  personal  thoughts. 

My  dear  Sister  Mary  Anne®'* 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  which  was  two  weeks  since,  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  able  by  the  next  packet  to  inform 
you  about  the  time  I  should  leave  for  home.  But  it  is  still 
uncertain,  the  weather  being  latterly  extremely  unpleasant 
which  has  retarded  my  business  very  much — the  ship  is  hard- 
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ly  out  of  the  Carpenter’s  hands,  and  when  I  wrote  last  ex¬ 
pected  she  would  have  been  finished  in  4  or  5  days.  Every¬ 
thing  in  this  country  progresses  slowly,  my  patience  is  almost 
exhausted  with  these  stupid  French  workmen,  one  must  even 
think  for  them.  Provided  the  weather  is  good  I  am  in  hopes 
to  get  the  ship  away  by  the  1st  Feb.  it  will  then  take  me  a 
few  days  to  settle  my  account,  and  shall  be  ready  to  embark 
on  or  about  the  lOtli  Feb.  &  should  there  be  a  vessel  for  me 
to  take  passage  in  I  shall  be  very  happy  for  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  being  here  and  long  to  see  home.  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  very  little  of  this  cit)’,  my  business  has  con¬ 
fined  me  ver}’^  much  to  the  ship  during  the  day  and  when 
night  comes  I  am  fatigued  enough  to  go  to  bed  and  think 
about  you  at  home  and  go  to  sleep.  Capt.  Giddings  of  the 
Augustus  who  left  Salem  in  November  last  is  here,  and  I 
have  been  at  him  incessantly  for  news  but  have  not  been  able 
to  pump  out  much  interesting  intelligence.  You  w^ere  all 
alive  and  kicking  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  &  belief.  If  I 
do  not  get  away  from  here  until  the  middle  of  February  the 
chance  is  that  you  will  not  see  me  before  the  1st  or  10th. 
April,  for  from  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  passages  are  very 
uncertain.  Although  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  get  home,  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  be  on  the  American  coast  in 
March  .  .  .  There  are  some  Boston  papers  here  as  late  as  the 
12th  Dec.,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  them  yet.  I 
have  not  said  anything  about  my  malay  boy  lately. 

This  Malay  boy  was  John  Alley.  My  mother,  who  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Kinsman,  says  of  him — “He 
was  as  much  an  unconscious  part  of  my  life  as  my  own 
family.”  Nathaniel  Kinsman  bought  him  at  a  slave 
market  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies.  He  and  his  sister, 
both  of  them  very  young,  were  for  sale;  they  were  crying 
at  being  separated  and  Kinsman  tried  to  buy  them  both, 
but  someone  else  had  the  sister  and  refused  to  sell  her. 
John  Alley  came  home  on  the  Bengal  and  for  sixty-seven 
years,  until  he  died  in  1895,  no  one  knows  how  old,  he 
lived  with  and  served  the  Kinsmans.  He  was  independent, 
had  his  own  small  bank  account  and  some  railroad  stock, 
and  was  paid  regular  wages.  For  a  short  while  he  even 
w^ent  to  school.  In  1843,  when  Kinsman  took  his  wife 
and  children  to  Macao,  John  Alley  went  too  and  was  the 
best  friend  of  the  family,  he  was  so  lovely  with  and  de- 
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voted  to  the  children.  He  came  home  on  the  Douglass 
with  Kinsman’s  daughter  Ecca,  and  after  her  death  re¬ 
turned  to  Macao,  where  he  stayed  until  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Kinsman  and  then  came  back  to  Salem  with 
Mrs.  Kinsman.  When  her  oldest  son  married,  John  Alley 
went  to  live  with  him,  and  my  mother  remembers  him, 
whenever  a  friend  of  her  grandmother’s  came  to  the  house, 
in  a  clean  white  jacket  smiling  and  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  Kinsman’s  and  his  old  friends. 

He  is  getting  along  quite  smart  in  French  and  has  forgotten 
nearly  all  the  English  he  learnt  on  board  the  ship.  So  much 
for  bringing  him  into  a  French  family  where  in  the  kitchen 
he  hears  nothing  else  spoken.  The  other  day  I  sent  him 
to  my  chamber  for  a  pair  of  slippers  and  he  brought  me  a 
pair  of  boots.  He  has  been  taken  so  much  notice  of  here, 
and  by  the  children  and  servants  treated  as  an  equal  and 
intimate  that  he  has  I  am  afraid  acquired  some  great  notions, 
but  being  so  young  I  can  easily  manage  him  when  I  get  him 
home,  he  has  a  good  temper.  What  will  the  good  folks  in 
Salem  say,  when  they  see  in  the  newspapers,  arrived  ship — , 
passenger  Mr.  N.  Kinsman  and  servant!!  from  a  pepper 
voyage  too.  Something  more  important  will  shortly  follow — 
married  (in  some  town  or  city)  Mr.  N.  Kinsman  to  Miss — 
daughter  of — Esquire.  Etc.  etc.  I  do  not  myself  doubt,  al¬ 
though  you  may,  that  the  marriage  notice  may  take  place 
this  summer.®®  If  I  should  have  a  tempting  offer  to  go  to 
sea  soon  after  I  arrive  home  don’t  you  think  that  I  should  be 
apt  to  forget  all  about  matrimony  until  I  was  away  from  home 
again?  It  is  not  impossible,  I  must  confess,  for  I  shall  feel 
amazing  poor  in  purse  after  a  long  voyage,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  person  makes  me  a  very  tempting  offer, 
business  will  be  so  dull  that  merchants  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  agents  much  for  going  to  sea,  and  I  will  not  go  for 
nothing,  poor  as  I  am.  .  .  .®® 

II 

At  the  end  of  May,  1839,  the  Ship  Zenohia,  the  “Good 
Queen”  she  was  called,  “the  most  beautiful  vessel  in 
port,”®'^  and  one  of  the  swiftest,  started  from  New  York 

55  Actually  it  took  place  in  Salem,  in  1835,  to  Rebecca 
Chase,  the  Quaker  daughter  of  the  two  Quakers  Abijah  and 
Mary  Chase. 

56  Private  Collection — Marseilles  Jan.  5,  1829. 

57  Ibid.  Canton,  10  Jan.,  1840.  To  D.  P.  Parker. 
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harbor  for  Batavia  and  Canton.  Hers  was  not  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fast  nor  an  exceptionally  prosperous  voyage,  hut 
she  was  anchored  in  Whampoa,  and  her  master  did  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canton,  during  the  tremendous  period  of  the 
opium  war,  as  a  result  of  which  China  opened  four  more 
ports  to  foreign  trade.  And  she  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
East  Indiamen;  and  one  of  the  few  who  in  those  days 
could  still  outsail  a  clipper.®® 

Her  owner  was  Daniel  Parker  of  Xew  York;  he  loaded 
her  with  specie  and  sent  her,  under  the  command  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Kinsman,  to  Batavia  for  rice  to  be  sold  at  Canton, 
and  to  Canton  for  tea,  which,  if  prices  were  low  in  Can¬ 
ton,  and  high  the  following  year  in  New  York,  was  to 
bring  great  profits  both  to  owner  and  to  commander.  As 
it  happened,  the  voyage  made  a  good  profit  but  not  a  great 
one,  for  the  tea  market  in  Canton  did  not  go  as  low  as  it 
should  have,  and  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  bills  on  Lon¬ 
don  in  Canton  made  the  exchange  high.  We  have  the 
log  of  the  voyage,  and  the  personal  journal,  complete,  of 
Nathaniel  Kinsman,  giving  the  history  of  events  in  China 
during  the  last  months  of  1839,  the  effect  of  these  events 
on  the  tea  trade,  and  the  first  impression  that  Canton,  the 
“great  oriental  mart,”  made  on  Kinsman  as  he  gradually 
learned  the  tricks  of  the  China  trade.  Events  on  the  voy¬ 
age  out  were  sometimes  at  a  high  point  of  excitement, 
sometimes  days  passed  with  nothing  to  note  but  the  winds ; 
and  one  must  read  both,  to  know  the  realities  of  the  voy¬ 
age.  The  following  extracts  are  chosen  mostly  from  daily 
reports  in  the  Log  and  from  the  journal  kept  personally 
by  Nathaniel  Kinsman  and  forwarded  every  so  often  to 
his  Quaker  wife,  Rebecca,  in  Salem. 

The  New  York  Customs  House  Registers  have  an  en¬ 
try  for  the  Zenobia  in  1840,  and  a  crew  list  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  members, 

“List  of  Persons  Composing  the  Crew  of  the  Ship 
Zenobia  of  Boston  whereof  is  master  Nathaniel  Kins¬ 
man,  bound  for  Batavia  and  Canton.  (I  am  quoting 
only  part  of  it) 

58  Log  Zenobia,  19  May,  1840. 
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Name 

Place  of 
Birth 

Corn- 

Age  Height  plexion  Hair 

Nathaniel  Kinsman  Salem 

41 

yrs.  5 '9"  Light  Light 

John  Gallup 

Beverly 

39 

5'6^"  Dark  Dark 

Henry  Lowell 

Boston 

30 

George  Famow 

16 

Owen  Danne 

V 

18 

(X.K.  refers  to  him  in 

August  Hitchings 

yy 

14 

one  letter) 

Oteli 

yy 

18 

(the  Chinese  steward)®* 

The  crew  complete,  consisted  of  twenty-one  men.  The 
voyage  out  until  he  reached  Batavia  was  uneventful,  but 
it  was  a  very  typical  voyage  and  sufficiently  colorful  to  be 
worth  quoting. 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1839 — Sailed  from  Boston 
Friday,  June  21,  1839 — From  8  A.M.  to  noon  calm  as  death, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  change.  This  morning  lowered  the  stern 
boat  and  I  took  a  turn  round  the  ship.  Was  gone  about  half 
an  hour. 

July  3,  1839 — Journal — I  have  good  officers  and  a  quiet  ord¬ 
erly  and  willing  crew;  not  so  smart  and  able  as  I  have  seen 
but  still  very  good  young  men.  A  perfect  paragon  of  a  ste¬ 
ward,  and  a  plenty  of  everything  good  to  eat  and  drink  ex¬ 
cept  blaclc  tea  which  is  poor  stuff.  ...  As  we  are  now  in  the 
track  of  vessels  bound  to  Europe,  I  will  have  a  few  lines  in 
readiness  in  case  an  opportunity  offers  of  forwarding  them. 
Wednesday,  17  July,  1839 — Spoke  the  Brig  Levant  of  Lynn, 
28  days  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bound  to  Boston.  Hove  too 
and  put  letters  on  board  of  her,  and  at  2  our  boat  returned. 
Saturday,  20  July,  1839 — We  have  gained  20  miles  to  the 
Southward  these  24  hours  and  made  40  miles  easting;  a 
great  days  work,  rapid  progress  towards  the  equator. 
Monday,  22  July,  1839 — This  morning  we  completed  filling 
up  all  our  water  casks,  so  that  we  now  have  the  same  quantity 
of  water  on  board  that  we  had  when  we  left  Boston. 

Sunday,  Jt  Aug.  1839 — At  9  A.M.  took  a  Lunar  Observation 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun;  the 
Greenwich  time  by  which  differed  2'36"  from  the  chrono¬ 
meters  !  I  cannot  account  for  this  difference  unless  the 
chronometer  has  changed  its  rate  of  going. 

Monday,  5  Aug.  1839 — Fine  breezes  and  good  weather.  Saw 
a  cape  pigeon.  .  .  .  Saw  an  albatross  this  forenoon. 

59  New  York  Customs  House. 
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Sunday,  1  Sept.  1839 — I  judged  myself  up  with  the  island 
Amsterdam  at  8  A.M.  and  by  Meridian  observation  I  find  we 
passed  30  miles  to  the  northward  of  it,  but  the  weather  was 
so  thick  that  we  could  not  have  seen  land  one  league. 

Monday,  2  Sept.  1839 — Throughout  these  24  hours  we  have 
had  the  largest  sea  that  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  but 
the  ship  has  performed  most  admirably  and  gone  along  with 
dry  decks. 

8  Sept.  1839 — We  have  seen  8  or  9  vessels  while  running  dovm 
the  Easting  all  of  which  we  came  up  with  and  passed,  which 
is  pretty  good  proof  that  the  Zenobia  is  not  slow  .  .  .  Tomor¬ 
row  we  shall  no  doubt  enter  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  then 
farewell  to  all  quiet  of  mind  until  I  pass  out  again  .  .  .  after 
tomorrow  noon  I  must  be  almost  constantly  on  deck  until  the 
ship  is  safely  anchored  in  the  Koads  of  Batavia. 

Monday,  9  Sept.  1839 — The  ship  has  made  197  miles  these  24 
hours. 

Tuesday,  10  Sept.  1839 — Commenced  painting  the  ship  out¬ 
side  this  forenoon. 

Thursday,  12  Sept.  1839 — 93  days  out — Finished  painting 
ship  outside  this  afternoon  .  .  .  Took  the  quarter  boat  in  on 
deck  to  repair  and  paint. 

Sunday,  15  Sept.  1839 — Saw  Christmas  Island. 

Monday,  16  Sept.  1839 — Saw  Java  Head. 

Tuesday,  17  Sept.  1839 — This  forenoon  have  had  a  great 
number  of  native  boats  along  side.  Purchased  from  the  na¬ 
tives  a  supply  of  fowls  and  vegetables. 

Thursday,  19  Sept.  1839 — At  5  :30  P.M.  anchored  in  Batavia 
Eoads  with  the  small  lower  anchor  in  7  fathoms  water.  Thus 
ends  this  passage. 

Batavia,  28  Sept.  1839 — To  D.  P.  Parker — As  the  season  is 
so  far  advanced  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to  get  away  from 
this  place  in  order  to  get  up  the  China  Sea  without  being 
obliged  to  go  to  the  east. 

29  Sept.  1839 — Journal — I  visited  my  ship  this  Sunday 
morning  and  an  occurence  took  place  on  board  which  has 
caused  me  much  trouble  in  mind,  as  I  got  into  a  great  pas¬ 
sion.  I  returned  on  shore  with  my  blood  almost  boiling. 
The  facts  are  these  and  I  will  make  the  story  as  short  as 
possible.  Yesterday  I  sent  off  8  boats  with  rice;  four  of 
them  were  discharged  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  so  strong 
that  the  boats  could  not  remain  along  side  the  ship  and  the 
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native  boatmen  ran  in  shore  and  anchored,  and  returned 
along  side  the  ship  this  morning;  judging  it  unsafe  to  suffer 
the  cargo  to  remain  longer  in  the  boats  I  gave  instructions 
to  the  first  officer  to  have  it  hoisted  on  board,  but  judge  my 
astonishment  when  the  mate  came  into  the  cabin  and  told  me 
that  the  crew  refused  to  work  (altho  the  cargo  was  at  great 
risk)  because  it  was  Sunday. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting  old  book  published  in 
1851,  “The  Half  Century”  by  Emerson  Davis,  w'hich  has 
a  section  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  Sabbatarian  move¬ 
ment,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  religious  Americans  that 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  strictly  enforced, 
if  possible  by  government  authorities.  Possibly  this  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  actions 
of  the  Zenobia  crew  on  this  particular  Sunday,  although 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  movement  was  as  yet  so 
great  in  scope  as  to  have  effected  the  lives  of  a  hetorogene- 
ous,  probably  irreligious  group  of  common  seamen. 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  control  my  feelings,  I  never  knew 
anything  of  the  kind  to  happen  on  board  of  any  vessel  that 
I  was  in,  altho  I  have  known  similar  instances  in  these  roads 
on  board  the  American  ships;  and  dearly  did  their  crews 
pay  for  their  obstinacy,  being  seized  up  to  the  rigging  and 
flogged  by  a  guard  sent  from  the  Dutch  guard  ship.  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  go  immediately  on  board  the  Man  of 
War,  which  lies  very  near,  and  resort  to  the  above  mode  to 
compel  my  men  to  go  to  their  duty,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
reflecting  I  concluded  not  to  have  their  backs  lashed  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  Dutch  Men  of  War’s  men.  Nothing  saved  them 
but  their  previous  good  conduct.  I  will  here  state  that  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  port  and  a  fine  is  the  consequence  if 
a  master  or  mate  punishes  by  flogging  a  sailor  on  board  ship. 
But  the  Dutch  authorities  are  ever  ready  and  happy  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  lash  or  cat  to  the  backs  of  refractory  sailors,  a 
representation  from  the  master  of  a  ship  to  the  proper 
authorities  is  of  itself  sufficient  and  without  trial,  judge,  or 
jury  the  stripes  are  most  unmercifully  laid  on.  The  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  this  case  overpowered  nay  excited  temper 
and  I  forebore  to  have  the  rascals  punished  according  to  law ; 
when  I  left  the  ship  nothing  had  been  done  toward  discharg¬ 
ing  the  boats.  I  told  the  mate  I  did  not  care  a  straw  whether 
the  crew  went  to  work  or  not,  that  I  should  charge  them  the 
extra  boat  hire,  and  make  them  pay  for  any  loss  by  damage. 
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It  is  proverbial  that  the  better  sailors  are  treated,  the  worse 
they  behave,  and  the  more  ungrateful  they  are.  There  never 
was  a  stronger  proof  of  this  above  remark  than  is  now  afforded 
hy  the  conduct  of  my  crew  in  this  case.  I  doubt  if  there  ever 
was  a  crew  of  a  ship  that  was  better  treated  or  had  greater 
indulgencies  than  the  crew  of  the  Zenobia.  It  has  been  my 
study  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy,  and  at  this  place 
I  have  been  at  the  expense  of  hiring  Malays  to  go  in  the  boat 
and  a  gang  of  natives  to  work  on  board  the  ship,  so  that  my 
crew  need  not  he  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  least  degree.  And 
now  when  the  cargo  was  in  distress  or  imminent  danger,  the 
ungrateful  scoundrels  refuse  to  do  their  duty.  Thinking 
that  the  boats  would  of  course  all  be  discharged  last  evening, 

I  yesterday  wrote  the  mate  that  I  should  send  off  no  goods, 
that  the  crew  might  have  Sunday  to  rest,  I  did  not  dream 
of  the  wind  coming  up  a  gale  and  preventing  their  being  un¬ 
laden,  this  I  could  not  foresee. 

Since  I  came  on  shore  I  have  more  than  half  repented  that 
I  did  not  follow  my  first  impulse,  which  was  to  go  to  the 
guard  ship  and  bring  a  force  that  would  have  compelled  the 
fellows  to  heg  pardon  on  their  hended  knees.  Long  ere  this 
they  are  sorry  enough  I  dare  say,  but  me-thinks  they  will 
have  good  cause  to  repent  of  their  misconduct;  from  this 
time  forward  the}"  need  expect  no  sort  of  favours  or  indul¬ 
gencies  and  if  I  don’t  work  them  up  to  pay  for  all  this  then  I 
don’t  know  myself.  There  are  one  or  two  against  whom  I 
have  placed  a  black  mark  and  when  we  are  out  to  sea  and 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  any  power  but  my  own,  if  these 
fellows  don’t  look  out  sharp  they  will  wish  they  never  had 
seen  the  Zenobia  or  heard  my  voice.  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
believe  Augustus  Hitchins  was  among  the  number  that  had 
something  to  say  to  the  mate  in  extenuation  of  their  crime, 
for  crime  it  certainly  is, — I  am  sorry  if  it  is  so  that  he  should 
have  joined  with  the  older  men,  but  it  is  difficult  for  3  or  3 
to  hold  out  against  a  whole  crew ;  they  have  a  pride  to  hang 
together,  as  they  term  it,  altho  in  99  cases  in  a  100,  sailors 
are  always  compelled  to  succumb;  and  that  they  were  not 
brought  down  on  their  “marrow  bones”  this  morning  was,  as 
I  said  before,  owing  entirely  to  the  recollection  of  their  for¬ 
mer  good  behaviour.  Mind  I  don’t  say  that  I  have  forgiven 
them;  because  I  did  not  choose  to  see  their  backs  lascerated 
by  Dutchmen  it  does  not  follow  that  they  don’t  deserve  and 
will  not  receive  punishment.  As  something  serious  may 
grow  out  of  the  affair  and  stories  reach  home  before  I  am 
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there  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  give  5'ou  this  long  and  I  fear  tedious  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  You  maj^  rest  assured  that  I  shall  do  nothing  that  will 
compromise  my  honour  or  “dignity”  and  adopt  no  course 
that  the  circumstances  will  not  warrant.  I  beg  of  you  there¬ 
fore  to  rely  upon  my  judgement  and  discretion  and  give  your¬ 
self  no  anxiety  as  to  the  result ;  it  may  all  end  well. 

Sunday,  6  Oct.  1839 — At  4:40  P.M.  having  finished  my 
business,  closed  my  accounts  and  written  my  letters  I  took 
leave  of  my  Batavia  friends,  went  on  board  the  boat,  visited 
the  guard  ship  and  arrived  on  board  the  ship  .  .  .  The  ship 
Samarang  has  two  hours  previously  anchored  on  the  roads 
from  Sumatra.  George  Abbot  an  acquaintance  of  mine  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Samarang.  Should  have  gone  and  seen  him  but 
felt  too  much  fatigued  for  an  evening  visit. 

9  Oct.  1839 — At  about  7  a  fine  little  breeze  sprang  up  and 
although  it  was  dark  and  I  could  just  discern  the  land,  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  narrows  (Gasper 
Straits),  hit  or  miss.  My  anxiety  for  about  half  an  hour 
was  beyond  description,  a  person  must  be  placed  in  a  similar 
situation  to  realize  what  I  felt.  The  channel  is  less  than 
three  miles  wide  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  coral  shoals 
which  if  a  ship  should  strike,  her  bones  must  lay  there.  The 
passage  of  this  strait  in  the  day  when  the  marks  and  bearings 
of  the  land  can  be  seen  and  taken  and  with  a  fair  wind  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  hazardous,  and  what  must  it  be  in 
the  night  when  a  mere  dim  outline  of  the  land  was  discerni¬ 
ble  ...  By  getting  through  I  was  enabled  to  run  all  night 
with  a  nice  little  breeze  and  gained  by  it  something  like  sixty 
miles  which  is  of  great  consequence  hereabouts. 

Friday,  11  Oct.  1839 — Long  ere  this  reaches  you,  you  will 
have  heard  of  the  disturbances  and  stoppage  of  trade  in 
China,  and  the  severe  measures  of  the  Chinese  government 
toward  all  those  foreigners  who  were  suspected  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  opium  trade,  the  destruction  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  pernicious  drug  which  the  Chinese 
authorities  compelled  the  English  and  American  merchants 
to  give  up,  etc.  etc. 

This  refers  to  the  so-called  opium  “tea-party,”  when  a 
certain  Chinese  official.  Commissioner  Lin,  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  large  quantities  of  opium  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  English  and  threw  box  after  box  of  it  into  the  Canton 
river. 

I  have  somewhere  previously  mentioned  the  circumstances 
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of  my  having  ascertained  that  “Otti”  my  steward  had  a 
quantity  of  opium  which  he  had  taken  on  board  unbeknown 
to  me  at  Boston,  notwithstanding  that  I  most  positively 
forbid  it.  While  we  were  off  Anjer  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
this  fellow  was  weighing  out  a  quantity  which  he  had  sold  to 
some  of  the  natives  that  were  on  board.  I  discovered  it  in 
time  to  prevent  the  sale  and  ordered  Mr.  Otti  to  put  away 
his  drug.  Opium  is  a  contraband  article  at  all  the  Dutch 
ports  in  the  East  Indies,  it  being  a  monopoly  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  a  heavy  fine  is  the  consequence  if  any  one  is 
caught  selling  it.  The  Government  at  Batavia  keep  spies  at 
all  the  outports  and  particularly  at  Anjer.  On  my  arrival 
at  Batavia  I  told  my  merchant  that  my  steward  had  opium, 
and  by  his  advice  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  painful  tho  it 
was,  to  have  it  thrown  overboard.  I  was  liable  any  moment 
to  have  my  ship  seized,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  rupees.  I  accordingly  visited  the  ship  and 
ordered  Mr.  Gallup  the  first  officer  to  throw  every  particle  of 
the  infernal  drug  into  the  sea  the  moment  it  was  dark.  A 
note  from  the  mate  the  next  day  informed  me  that  the 
destruction  was  complete,  that  all  the  steward  had,  together 
with  about  a  hundred  dollars  worth  belonging  to  the  second 
officer  had  been  according  to  my  instructions  committed  to 
the  deep  as  food  for  the  sharks.  The  second  officer  very 
cheerfully  made  the  sacrifice,  he  was  entirely  innocent  of 
doing  wrong  by  taking  the  drug  on  board,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  a  forbidden  and  dangerous  article  of  traffick,  he  was 
advised  by  the  steward  in  Boston  to  buy  it  as  an  adventure. 
Thus  were  the  hard  earnings  of  poor  Otti  and  all  his  savings 
for  five  long  years  destroyed  and  lost,  and  all  because  his 
great  love  of  gain  induced  him  contrary  to  my  express  com¬ 
mands,  to  lay  in  his  adventure  in  an  article,  if  found  on 
board  at  Batavia  would  have  subjected  the  ship  to  a  heavy 
fine,  and  if  carried  to  Canton,  would  have  caused  every  soul 
of  us  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  executioner.  Mr. 
Gallup  said  that  destroying  this  article  was  the  greatest  trial 
he  ever  experienced ;  the  steward,  poor  fellow,  was  made  sick 
by  it,  and  could  do  nothing  but  mourn  and  cry  for  thirty  six 
hours  afterwards. 

16  Oct.  1839 — Our  progress  onward  yesterday  has  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  we  have  made  180  miles  .  .  . 
I  was  told  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  should  find  strong 
head  winds,  and  have  to  encounter  gales  and  alternates  calms, 
heavy  squalls,  dark  cloudy  weather  and  adverse  currents,  now 
just  the  reverse  of  all  these  direful  calamaties  has  been  my 
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good  fortune.  I  have  gone  exactly  opposite  to  the  course 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  Horsburgh,  ever  since  I  left 
Batavia.  He  says  in  his  East  India  Directory — a  valuable 
work — that  at  this  season  of  the  year  no  one  ought  to  attempt 
to  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Gasper,  but  I  did  and  had  an 
excellent  time, — the  fact  is,  after  hearing  all  I  could  hear, 
and  reading  all  that  was  written  upon  the  subject,  I  chalked 
out  a  course  to  be  altered  according  to  circumstances,  and 
have  thus  far  pursued  it  without  having  deviated  in  the  least 
from  my  original  plan;  the  result  is  most  favourable,  and  I 
feel  very  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  my  prosperity. 
Wednesday,  23  Oct.  1839 — 17  days  from  Batavia — At  8  A.M. 
took  a  Chinese  pilot  for  Hong  Kong  where  the  ships  are  now 
anchored. 

2Jf  Oct.  1839 — In  Hong  Kong — There  is  a  very  strange  state 
of  things  now  at  this  place;  here  are  anchored  about  sixty 
large  English  ships  which  are  not  allowed  to  go  up  to  the 
usual  anchorage  at  Whampao,  the  difficulties  between  the 
English  merchants  and  the  Chinese  Government  not  being 
settled  the  whole  English  trade  for  several  months  past  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  Americans.  The  American  ships 
being  employed  to  carry  up  cotton,  etc,  and  bring  down  teas 
for  the  English  vessels.  This  is  an  excellent  harbour  but 
there  is  no  village  or  town  within  twenty  miles  or  more.  The 
English  merchants  that  formerly  resided  at  Canton  are  all 
now  living  on  board  different  ships  in  this  harbour.  And 
there  is  residing  here  a  partner  from  each  of  the  American 
houses;  and  you  can’t  imagine  how  queer  it  seems  to  go  to 
and  from  Merchant  counting  houses  in  a  boat.  Negotiations 
are  now  going  on  between  the  English  superintendent  of  trade 
and  the  Chinese  government  for  permission  for  the  English 
ships  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  a  place  called  Chuenpee  and 
there  discharge  their  cargoes ;  and  I  am  waiting  for  the  result 
before  I  can  determine  what  course  to  pursue;  it  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  a  very  few  days  and  then  I  shall  go  immediately  up 
with  the  Ship  to  Whampoa;  if  the  British  vessels  are  not 
permitted  to  go  up;  I  shall  then  take  on  board  as  much 
freight  as  I  can  possibly  stow  above  and  below  decks.  .  .  . 

21f  Oct.  1839 — This  place  is  about  75  or  80  miles  from  Canton 
and  there  is  now  no  communication  between  the  two  places 
except  by  the  American  ships  which  go  to  and  fro  with  car¬ 
goes.  No  European  or  American  dare  venture  up  the  river 
in  a  boat  as  was  the  custom  formerly,  before  the  opium  dis¬ 
turbances,  so  that  being  here  is  almost  like  being  out  of  the 
world ;  to  be  sure  there  is  society  enough. 

(To  he  continued) 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LIFE  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS  IN  THE  WEST  DURING  THE  1870’s 

Written  by  George  H.  Brodhead  in  1915 

Contributed  by  bis  Sister,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Benson. 

Josiab  Adams  Brodhead,  father  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  held 
several  mercantile  positions ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  for  a  year  or  two  was  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Q.  M.  Corps  in  which  he  served  two  years  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  pay  department  in  which  he  served  until 
1869,  returning  then  to  civil  life  to  again  take  up  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits.  He  held  two  positions  at  this  time,  Excise 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  commissioned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1875  he  made  application  for  appointment  m 
the  pay  department  and  was  appointed  a  major  in  the 
regular  army  at  that  time  by  President  Grant. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  in  1876,  !Major  Brodhead  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  in  the  late  summer 
asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  go  with  him  from  Boston  on 
a  pay  trip.  I  was  then  aged  sixteen  years  and  you  can 
well  imagine  the  delight  at  the  thought  of  going  to  the 
then  wild  west.  So  it  came  about  that  one  day  after  pack¬ 
ing  our  trunk  and  grips  we  said  good-bye  and  took  the 
train.  A  sleeping  car  was  a  novelty  to  me  in  those  days 
and  seemed  the  acme  of  comfort.  Our  first  stop  was  at 
Altoona,  Pa.  and  there  we  were  met  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Gard¬ 
ner,  General  ^Manager  of  the  P.  R.  R.  Mr.  G.  was  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities.  As  a  young  man  of  22  he  helped 
establish  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  in 
the  north  western  boundary  survey,  for  which  he  was 
highly  complimented.  He  held  several  important  posi¬ 
tions  on  railways,  usually  as  president  or  manager,  gen¬ 
erally  commanding  high  salaries.  He  was  not  a  money 
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getter  for  himself  as  the  word  implies  today  but  aimed  to 
put  his  roads  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  by  using  honest 
methods.  Honesty  was  his  watchword.  We  went  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Ix>gan  House  to  Mr.  Gardner’s 
comfortable  and  pretty  home  and  there  coming  down  the 
stairs  was  his  wife  known  to  me  as  Cousin  Fanny.  I 
spent  the  evening  talking  in  the  living  room.  Mr.  G.  en¬ 
tertained  men  guests  at  dinner.  In  the  morning  we  went 
out  in  the  grounds  and  saw  the  beautiful  greenhouse  of 
our  hostess  and  to  the  office  of  Mr.  G.  adjoining.  He  wrote 
a  pass  for  me  which  took  me  well  out  to  my  destination 
I  believe.  We  went  down  to  the  wonderful  Altoona  shops 
where  so  much  of  the  rolling  stock  of  this  vast  railroad 
is  manufactured.  This  was  intensely  interesting.  (Mr. 
Charles  Almey  invited  me  to  ride  to  Holidaysburg  to  see 
his  girl.  Her  name  was  Lemon  and  they  say  he  was  called 
the  “lemon  squeezer.”)  That  night  we  took  the  sleeper 
for  Chicago  and  it  was  on  this  trip  I  had  my  first  glimpse 
of  Niagara  Falls,  now  so  familiar  to  me.  All  through  the 
State  of  Penn.  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  pronuncia¬ 
tion  or  dialect  of  the  natives;  the  conductors  and  train 
men  particularly.  I  was  in  hopes  it  would  increase  the 
further  west  I  travelled  but  I  must  have  soon  gotten  out 
of  the  zone.  Another  thing  I  thought  the  trains  would 
greatly  increase  in  speed  in  the  west  but  was  surprised 
to  find  them  much  slower  the  further  I  journeyed. 

At  Chicago  we  stayed  one  night  at  the  Palmer  House 
which  was  considered  about  the  most  wonderful  hostelry 
in  the  world.  It  certainly  was  spacious  and  food  excel¬ 
lent.  In  the  bar  each  tile  had  a  silver  dollar  inlaid  in 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  sights  now  become  so  common  in 
the  “mighty  dollar  thirst  emporiums”  as  to  attract  no 
attention.  The  following  day  after  breakfast  we  boarded 
another  train  and  started  for  Leavenworth.  This  was  the 
last  leg  of  the  trip  and  was  passed  wnthout  special  inci¬ 
dent,  excepting  one  little  joke  that  I  recall.  In  those  days 
the  porters  had  no  wires  or  other  contrivance  to  fasten 
down  the  upper  berth  when  open  and  it  had  been  my  regu¬ 
lar  habit  to  occupy  the  lower  berth  and  give  the  upper  one 
a  shove  with  both  feet,  thus  getting  a  section.  On  this 
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particular  occasion  things  were  different.  I  gave  my  accus¬ 
tomed  push  without  effect.  I  took  an  extra  brace  and  gave 
it  a  good  one.  Up  went  the  berth  accompanied  by  a  hol¬ 
ler,  then  down  it  came  with  a  jolt.  What  was  said  was 
right  from  the  heart  of  the  west  and  I  didn’t  blame  him ; 
in  fact  I  agreed  with  him  partly  and  of  course  begged 
pardon  and  explained  I  thought  the  berth  empty.  We 
reached  Leavenworth  in  the  evening  and  went  directly 
to  the  Planters  Hotel.  On  the  way  observing  that  the 
town  itself  wasn’t  much  for  beauty,  though  not  bad,  though 
later  I  found  the  surrounding  country  beautiful.  I  was 
told  that  the  to\vn  started  right  and  many  handsome  build¬ 
ings  and  blocks  and  houses  built,  but  by  politics,  pull,  or 
pigheadedness  the  town  failed  to  get  the  contemplated 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  for  use  of  the  big  railroads,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  roads  built  at  Kansas  City  in¬ 
stead,  making  the  latter  place  one  of  the  big  centers  of 
the  west;  so  the  City  of  Leavenworth  had  in  those  days 
many  large  commercial  buildings  empty,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  today,  over  40  years  later,  of  20,000,  while  Kansas 
City  has  350,000. 

The  Planters  Hotel  where  my  father  lived  was  certainly 
a  cheerless  place  from  every  angle  excepting  my  father’s 
room,  which  was  a  corner  one  up  two  flights  facing  the 
main  street.  Although  not  large  it  was  sunny  and  com¬ 
fortable  though  plainly  furnished.  The  food  was  on  a 
par  with  the  rest  of  the  house  but  when  the  colored  boy 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  hall  and  hollered 
“Dinner!  Dinner!”  they  were  welcome  shouts  to  me  and 
after  all  the  cooking  was  tolerable,  though  the  several 
vegetables,  etc.  were  served  in  bird  bath  tubs.  The  army 
oiHces  were  located  not  far  distant  over  the  First  National 
Bank  and  on  the  way  my  father  and  I  used  to  drop  into 
the  office  of  the  Leavenworth  Times  and  have  a  chat  with 
Colonel  Anthony,  the  proprietor,  and  many  a  joke  the  old 
scrapper  had  to  relate.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many 
years  after  I  should  become  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
sister,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One  day 
walking  on  the  curbing  a  mule  watched  his  chance  and 
gave  me  a  side  kick  in  the  shin,  which  was  amusing  in  its 
surprise. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1877  that  Generals  Howard  and  Sully 
chased  the  Nez  Percez  Indian  through  the  fastnesses  of 
the  northwest  and  finally  after  a  whole  summer  of  chases 
and  fights  General  Howard  succeeded  in  subduing  them. 

They  were  sent  to  Leavenworth  and  were  the  first  tribe 
of  wild  Indians  I  had  seen.  I  will  never  forget  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  their  camp  situated  near  the  fort  with  tall 
timber  and  hills  for  a  setting.  We  first  went  there  to¬ 
wards  dusk  and  the  strangeness  of  these  highly  bedecked 
Americans  with  painted  faces  and  braided  black  hair, 
thin,  lean,  lanky  and  sinewy  bodies,  partly  covered  with 
panther  skins  and  emblazoned  blankets.  Their  much  bed¬ 
raggled  outfit,  equipment,  ponies,  tepees,  regalia,  etc.,  so 
rakish  as  to  be  fascinating.  The  drama  through  which 
they  had  recently  lived  and  the  romance  of  the  scene  are 
most  vivid  in  my  memory.  Chief  Joseph  whom  I  met 
was  a  wonderful  specimen.  I  met  him  in  his  tent  with 
his  young  wife  and  papoose.  Tall  and  straight  as  the 
arrows  of  his  tribe  and  graceful  with  a  commanding  face; 
one  could  readily  discern  him  as  leader  and  counsellor  and 
terrible  in  a  fight.  He  wore  something  like  a  leopard 
skin  over  his  shoulders  and  when  I  shook  hands  with  him 
he  said  '‘How!”  which  with  most  of  the  Indians  of  those 
days  was  the  only  English  w'ord  they  knew,  though  there 
was  one  among  them  called  “Wass”  that  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  a  little.  The  camp  was  arranged  similar  to  a  military 
one  in  streets  with  tepees  on  either  side;  in  front  of  each 
was  a  fire.  !Many  had  a  kettle  on  a  cross  stick  for  boiling 
their  meat.  Rations  were  furnished  raw  and  cooked  by 
the  squaws  who  obtained  them  from  a  platform  high  above 
their  heads  and  as  they  lined  up  and  came  alongside  they 
were  handed  a  big  piece  of  meat,  etc.  by  a  detail  from  the 
commissar}'  department.  The  aroma  from  the  roasts  and 
stews  was  most  appetizing,  blended  wdth  that  from  the 
wood  and  leaves  in  the  open.  Xo  wonder  these  hardy 
Indians  were  healthy  wdth  the  wonderful  open  air  to 
breath  and  the  exercise  they  took  albeit  not  even  to  a  good 
purpose,  but  the  best  they  knew,  wild,  fighting,  chased 
nomads.  No  wonder  they  were  desperate  being  driven 
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from  place  to  place  for  depredation  committed.  The 
women  were  the  workers  while  the  men  or  braves  sat 
stoically  by  and  smoked.  One  little  boy  not  over  four 
years  had  a  perfect  little  tent  of  his  owm  and  sat  in  it 
with  his  head  ajrainst  the  small  poles  in  top  and  looked 
as  solemn  as  a  judge.  Other  little  naked  children  were 
spinning  a  top,  about  half  a  dozen  get  around  it  in  a  circle 
and  whipped  it  with  a  lot  of  butfalo  thongs  attached  to  a 
stick.  The  hospital  was  a  large  Government  tent  with 
rows  of  cots  on  either  side  and  in  each  an  Indian,  some 
desperately  wounded  and  all  lying  there  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  or  motion  that  I  noticed.  They  were  getting  the  best 
surgical  attention  the  Government  provided  and  the 
chances  of  complete  recovery  was  good  for  most  of  them. 

The  army  at  this  time  had  but  25,000  men  and  the 
various  departments  were  small  in  proportion.  My  father 
was  one  of  25  paymasters  with  the  rank  of  major  and  at 
this  particular  time  during  my  visit  to  the  west  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  army  pay  was  a  long  time  forthcoming.  We 
or  I  killed  time  by  taking  long  walks,  drives,  etc.  Finally 
the  day  arrived  w’hen  orders  came  to  make  payments  and 
father  was  ordered  to  pay  the  troops  at  the  following 
posts:  Forts  Lamed  and  Dodge,  Kansas;  Camp  Supply, 
Indian  Territory ;  Fort  Elliott,  Texas.  That  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  day  for  me  and  after  the  money  was  drawn  from 
the  bank  (about  $20,000.00)  and  recounted  in  the  pay¬ 
master’s  office  by  father,  his  clerk  Bassett  and  myself  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  safe,  which  was  a  small  iron  affair  about 
16"  X  20"  sealing  it  and  delivering  it  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  taking  receipt  for  same.  Getting  our  things  ready 
for  the  trip  w’e  started  by  train.  Going  first  to  Fort 
Lamed  a  small  post  in  southwestern  Kansas.  (Fort 
Lamed  situated  on  right  bank  of  Pawnee  fork  established 
in  1859  to  protect  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  named  for 
Colonel  Lamed,  Paymaster  General.)  The  troops  were 
assembled  in  full  dress  and  marched  to  the  adjutant’s 
office  and  one  by  one  received  their  pay  and  as  several 
months  pay  was  due  them  they  received  quite  an  amount 
each.  I  w’as  impressed  by  the  number  that  could  not  Avrite, 
just  I’oceipting  with  an  x  which  their  captains  verified. 
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Also  some  of  the  enlisted  men  deposited  most  of  their  pay 
with  the  P.  M.  or  Government  until  they  should  need  it 
when  their  enlistment  ran  out,  and  I  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  amounts  some  of  them  deposited  in  addi¬ 
tion.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
those  days  had  the  habit  of  gambling  and  these  greenbacks 
represented  their  winnings.  All  officers  and  men  wel¬ 
come  the  paymaster  and  party,  so  we  were  well  entertained 
by  the  former.  Lieutenant  Winne;  took  me  in  tow  and 
said  he  was  appointed  from  civil  life,  was  offered  a  first 
lieutenant’s  commission  but  said  he  preferred  that  of  a 
second  lieutenant  starting  at  the  beginning  and  was  sorry 
ever  after  he  didn’t  take  their  first  offer.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  and  of  fine  physique.  (Eight  years  after 
I  met  him  on  a  tennis  court  in  Detroit  and  we  remem¬ 
bered  each  other  at  once.)  He  drove  me  in  a  surrey  over 
the  plains  about  3  or  4  miles  from  the  fort  and  showed 
me  a  prairie  dog  village  which  covered  an  immense  area. 
The  timid  little  fellows  sitting  on  their  haunches  at  the 
edge  of  their  abodes  would  sit  perfectly  motionless,  then 
all  of  a  sudden  drop  by  ones,  twos,  tens,  and  hundreds 
into  their  holes  as  if  shot.  1  had  never  seen  a  prairie  dog 
and  never  so  many  since. 

After  bidding  our  friends  good-bye  we  started  for 
Dodge  City  (a  village)  which  was  at  that  particular  time 
considered  the  worst  place  in  the  U.  S.  Its  population 
consisted  of  plainsmen,  greasers,  cow  punchers,  bad  men, 
a  rendezvous  of  the  vicious.  We  arrived  there  at  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  went  to  the  best  hotel,  a  two-story 
shack.  We  were  ushered  into  the  office  which  was  also 
bar  and  gambling  room  and  here  the  scene  that  greeted 
my  eyes  was  strictly  western.  Seated  at  over  a  dozen 
tables  around  the  room  were  about  four  men  at  each  and 
a  tougher  looking  lot  of  citizens  I  have  never  seen;  all 
drinking,  swearing,  smoking,  and  gambling,  just  in  from 
the  round-up ;  stacks  of  money  on  each  table.  They  were 
dressed  in  the  regulation  cowboy  rig,  with  big  sombreros 
leather  banded  and  belted  with  silver  trimmings,  lassos, 
bowie  knives,  and  quick  firing  pistols ;  some  smooth  shaven 
but  for  the  most  part  with  long  drooping  mustaches.  These 
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particular  men  were  not  all  bad,  though  toughened  by  en¬ 
vironment.  They  were  probably  to  a  man  dead  shots  and 
shooting  in  those  days,  thereabouts,  was  a  common  occur¬ 
rence.  I  will  never  forget  our  room  that  night,  just  big 
enough  to  squeeze  two  cots  in.  Father  and  I  slept  in  one 
and  Bassett’s  broke  dowm  the  minute  he  got  in.  By  look¬ 
ing  at  him  one  wouldn’t  know  whether  he  was  sitting  or 
lying  down.  It  didn’t  disturb  him  in  the  least.  He  slept 
soundly  all  night.  He  was  so  constituted  he  could  sleep 
anywhere  and  I  think  under  most  any  circumstances. 
Dodge  City  itself,  or  what  I  saw  of  it,  was  built  parallel 
to  the  railroad  and  consisted  of  a  line  of  shacks  built  of 
wood  one  and  two  stories  high  with  a  few  stores,  a  bank 
of  some  sort  probably,  a  plank  sidewalk,  hitching  posts 
and  rails  and  mud,  and  the  inhabitants  almost  entirely  a 
hard  lot  and  it  was  said  that  sometimes  if  a  man  was  shot 
dead  he  might  be  for  hours  in  the  street.  I  can  well 
imagine  it  by  the  impression  I  had  but  as  the  story  was 
never  verified  I  don’t  believe  it. 

The  next  day  after  breakfast  and  stretching  our  legs 
on  the  board  walk  the  length  of  the  City  we  took  the  army 
wagon  which  was  sent  from  the  post  and  went  to  Fort 
Dodge.  (Fort  Dodge  was  established  on  north  bank  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  it  was  from 
this  point  that  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Comanches  & 
Arapahoe  Indians  were  watched,  garrisoned  by  3  or  4  com¬ 
panies  of  cavalry  and  3  or  4  of  infantry.  The  former 
used  to  scour  the  country  south  of  the  river.)  Our  stay 
here  was  quite  similar  to  that  at  Fort  Lamed.  We  stayed 
at  the  commandant’s  house,  the  only  stone  one  and  rather 
gloomy.  Colonel  Lewis,  our  host,  was  very  hospitable, 
though,  and  after  the  troops  were  paid  entertained  us  with 
anecdotes  and  experiences  he  had  had  with  the  Indians. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right  Colonel  Lewis  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  a  year  or  two  after.  At  Fort  Dodge  our 
outfit  was  gotten  together,  wagons,  mules,  horses,  tents, 
money,  ambulances,  stores,  rations,  wood,  bedding,  escort 
of  soldiers,  etc.,  and  our  trip  over  the  prairies  through 
southern  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Elliott, 
Tex.  As  the  last  objective  point  commenced,  and  as  it 
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was  early  in  December  the  air  was  pretty  sharp.  I  well 
remember  when  we  crossed  the  railroad  and  I  believe  a 
river  and  then  nothing  but  prairie  all  around.  We  rode 
in  a  so-called  ambulance  which  was  semi-convertible  with 
two  leather-covered  seats  facing  each  other  and  a  driver’s 
seat.  The  inside  seats  could  be  brought  together  forming 
a  sort  of  bed.  Of  this  more  later.  The  entrance  was  at 
sides  with  curtains  of  leather  which  could  be  rolled  up. 
“TJ.  S.”  was  painted  on  the  sides.  The  springs  were  a 
misnomer  but  the  brake  was  good,  albeit  the  scraping  was 
not  pleasing  to  listen  to.  I  penciled  a  small  in¬ 

side  so  my  father  could  think  of  our  trip  together,  in 
future  trips.  Four  good  mules  and  a  fifth  trotting  along¬ 
side  as  an  extra  and  the  harness  bedecked  with  polished 
brass  and  “U.S.”  emblazoned  thereon.  The  paymaster’s 
safe  containing  the  Government  funds  was  carried  under 
one  of  the  seats.  The  army  wagon  containing  tents,  stores, 
rations,  camp  equipment,  etc.  was  also  drawn  by  four 
mules.  Some  of  the  soldiers  rode  on  top  of  the  baggage. 
Many  others  on  horseback.  I  rode  every  day  for  many 
miles  and  after  the  stiffness  of  the  first  ride  or  two  had 
left  me,  this  method  of  travel  suited  me  better  than  riding 
in  the  wagon. 

After  riding  all  one  day  and  fording  two  or  three 
streams  we  were  in  Indian  Territory  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  saw  an  Indian  come  over  the  top  of  a  rolling 
hill.  I  instinctively,  I  suppose,  reached  for  a  gun  not 
knowing  how  many  were  following.  Father  told  me  to 
let  the  gun  alone  and  admonished  me  gently.  The  Indian 
placed  his  gun  on  the  ground,  butt  towards  us,  a  sign  of 
peace,  and  was  advised  by  father  to  turn  back  as  he  was 
approaching  the  border  of  the  territory.  The  Indians  at 
that  season  of  the  year  were  on  a  peace  footing  as  the 
buffalo,  their  chief  food  supply,  had  all  migrated  south, 
but  as  soon  as  spring  came  on  back  came  the  vast  herds  of 
bison  to  get  the  comfort  of  summer  and  good  grazing  and 
incidently  to  be  shot  by  the  Indians  for  food,  clothing, 
etc.  which  was  as  it  should  be  but  the  white  traders  for 
commercial  gains  ruthlessly  slaughtered  these  fine  beasts 
and  decimated  the  herds  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
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reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  Lee  and  Reynolds,  the 
buffalo  hide  traders,  gave  my  father  the  largest  skin,  In¬ 
dian  tanned  with  head  attached  that  they  ever  had,  except 
one  which  measured  exactly  the  same.  This  skin  they 
gave  to  President  Grant.  They  also  gave  us  several 
smaller  ones  including  that  of  a  baby  buffalo.  Their 
stock  consisted  of  about  25,000  robes.  I  saw  no  live 
buffalo  on  the  trip;  must  have  just  missed  them,  but  all 
along  saw  their  wallows  and  no  end  of  skeletons,  gnawed 
smooth  by  packs  of  wolves.  The  country  was  full  of  the 
latter,  also  deer,  antelope,  black  and  cinnnamon  bear, 
coyote,  panther,  wildcat,  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum, 
badger,  weasel,  wild  turkey,  geese,  ducks,  grouse,  snipe, 
plover,  buffalo  fish,  cat,  sun  fish,  and  black  bass.  I  saw 
many  of  these  animals  and  fish.  Took  a  shot  at  some  of 
them  at  long  range  Avith  a  Springfield  rifle. 

Every  night  we  pitched  our  tents  in  a  semi-circle  near 
a  stream  or  brook  if  possible;  water  for  man  and  beast. 
Sometimes  in  a  grove  of  cotton-woods,  more  often  in  the 
open.  Opposite  the  tents  the  wagons  were  parked  and 
when  the  mules  returned  to  camp  at  dusk,  having  been 
free  to  roam  for  water,  they  were  tethered  with  the  horses ; 
the  whole  camp  forming  a  circle.  A  camp  fire  or  two  was 
started  in  the  center,  cook  stoves  set  up  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  We  ate  with  tin  plates,  iron  forks,  tin  cups  for 
coffee  and  water.  Our  tent  was  the  regulation  wall  tent. 
The  snow,  if  any,  was  swept  out.  Three  small  cots  with 
rubber  blankets  on  ground  and  buffalo  hides  to  cover  us, 
a  small  Sibley  stove  triangular  shaped  with  fiinnel  at  apex 
and  a  tiny  door  at  bottom  to  take  a  very  small  piece  of 
wood  which  would  smolder  enough  on  the  embers  with  a 
replenishing  once  or  twice  during  the  night.  This  kept 
off  the  chill.  This  latter  task  was  performed  by  a  soldier 
detailed.  Sentries  were  posted  and  at  regular  intervals 
their  shadow  could  be  seen  on  the  tent  if  we  were  favored 
with  a  moon  and  generally  we  were.  Grey  wolves  and 
coyotes  often  set  up  a  howling  and  barking,  coming  as 
near  as  their  curiosity  allowed.  One  night  while  strolling 
a  short  distance  from  camp  I  saw  the  dark  form  of  an 
animal  with  two  fiery  eyes  looking  at  me.  I  didn’t  wait 
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to  find  out  the  specie  or  nature  of  the  animal.  Another 
night  we  stayed  at  Springer’s  Eanch  which  was  owned  by 
one  Springer.  It  was  built  of  cotton-wood  logs,  stockade 
fashion,  of  one  story.  There  was  a  large  room  used  as  a 
lounging  place  and  no  one  knows  what  all  and  doubtless 
many  a  desperate  plot  was  here  planned  by  the  outlaws 
of  the  time.  In  the  room  on  the  left  as  you  enter  we 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  We  were  informed  by  our 
host.  Springer,  who  by  the  way  had  a  bad  reputation,  that 
“Billy  the  Kid”  slept  in  the  same  bed  only  two  nights  be¬ 
fore.  This  young  man  at  that  time  was  the  terror  of  the 
west  and  was  for  years  considered  the  most  desperate  char¬ 
acter  in  the  country.  We  had  a  sentry  posted  at  the  door 
and  window  that  night.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
ranch  was  built  a  fort  about  10  x  10,  all  underground  ex¬ 
cepting  about  a  foot ;  built  throughout  of  logs  and  covered 
with  dirt,  leaves,  etc.  Loopholes  were  cut  through  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  These  were  just  large  enough  to  sight  a 
gun  through.  This  fort  was  supposedly  built  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  marauding  Indians  but  it  was  said  it  served  the 
purpose  of  warding  off  others  not  Indians,  bad  men  or 
perhaps  sheriffs,  if  there  were  any. 

The  pay  trip  following.  Major  Brodhead  pitched  his 
camp  about  150  yards  from  Springer’s  Ranch  and  before 
retiring  to  his  tent  ordered  the  sergeant  to  inform  the  men 
that  they  were  not  to  go  to  the  ranch  on  any  pretext.  Major 
B.  and  his  clerk  were  sound  asleep  in  their  tent  when 
bang!  went  a  gun,  then  another  and  another.  A  corporal 
rushed  in  and  said,  “Major,  we  are  attacked,  one  man  shot 
through  the  chest.”  Major  B.  supposing  they  were  Indians 
ordered  the  men  to  open  up  on  them,  hurriedly  getting  in¬ 
to  his  clothes.  The  wounded  man  was  brought  up  and 
placed  on  a  cot  in  the  tent.  The  firing  was  by  this  time 
fast  and  furious,  two  bullets  went  through  the  tent;  one 
struck  the  Sibley  smoke  stack  and  one  just  cleared  the 
major’s  head.  Getting  out  and  inquiring  who  was  shoot¬ 
ing,  instead  of  Indians  the  major  found  it  to  be  white 
men  from  the  ranch.  He  immediately  gave  the  order  to 
cease  firing.  Just  how  many  of  the  ranch  outfit  were  in 
the  fracas  I  don’t  know,  but  two  were  dead  including 
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Springer  and  the  country  was  well  rid  of  a  bad  one.  It 
turned  out  the  sergeant  was  a  worthless  soldier  as  he  dis¬ 
obeyed  orders  and  he  and  several  other  soldiers  whom  he 
said  nothing  to  about  orders  went  to  the  ranch,  drank, 
gambled,  quarrelled  and  the  fight  was  on.  The  sergeant 
met  his  deserts  by  spending  months  in  prison.  Springer 
and  mate  were  buried  near  the  house  next  day.  The 
corporal  recovered  from  his  wound. 

To  go  back  to  my  trip,  the  following  day  after  leaving 
Springer’s  I  was  riding  horseback,  two  women  with  black 
riding  togs,  not  at  all  the  typical  western  costumes,  sprang 
up  from  somewhere  and  asked  me  if  I  would  ride  with 
them.  I  guilelessly  replied  I  would  and  we  started  on  a 
run  right  by  the  whole  outfit  over  a  hill  down  and  up  over 
another  at  a  fast  gallop.  I  heard  other  horses  and  turned 
to  see  two  soldiers  hollering  and  beckoning  to  me.  I 
slowed  up  and  they  then  informed  me  my  father  wished 
to  see  me  at  once.  I  was  invited  into  the  wagon,  lectured 
soundly  for  my  indiscretion.  While  driving  along  all 
wide-eyed  for  Indians,  and  we  were  getting  deep  into  their 
country,  we  passed  a  small  pool  and  in  it  I  saw  a  small 
chest  or  top  part  of  small  trunk  dirty  and  moss-covered. 
I  was  so  intently  looking  to  discern  its  outline  I  forgot 
to  speak  of  it  until  we  had  passed,  then  too  late  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  party,  but  to  this  day  it  has  been 
a  great  source  of  regret  that  my  curiosity  was  not  satisfied. 
It  may,  of  course,  have  contained  nothing.  Yet  hidden 
as  it  was  there  might  have  been  “vast  treasure !”  On  our 
trip  were  some  young  officers  with  whom  I  became  well 
acquainted.  One  was  the  2nd  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Hunter 
of  the  4th  Cavalry,  now  a  colonel.  Lieutenant  Otto  Budd, 
now  retired.  Used  to  sing  evenings  around  the  camp  fires 
negro  song.  “I’ll  be  there,  I’ll  be  there,  where  the  muster 
roll  am  calling,  I’ll  be  there,  sure  as  yo  born !”  etc.  Camp 
Supply,  I.  T.  was  established  1868.  We  forded  to  reach 
it  at  the  junction  of  Beaver  and  Wolf  Creeks,  which  form 
the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian.  The  fort  was  garrisoned 
by  a  battalion  of  the  19th  Infantry  and  2  or  3  troops  of 
the  4th  Cavalry.  Major  Hambright  was  the  commanding 
officer.  Timothy  E.  Wilcox  the  Surgeon ;  as  he  was  for  a 
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time  with  father  in  the  Q.  M.  department  during  the  Civil 
War,  they  were  good  friends.  I  think  his  rank  was  then 
captain.  We  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  Wilcox.  He  became 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  army  and  is  now  retired, 
a  Brigadier  General.  The  post  seemed  larger  than  the 
others  I  had  visited  and  all  built  on  the  stockade  plan, 
cotton-wood  posts  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  lined 
throughout  with  white  cotton  or  duck,  one  story.  Mrs. 
Wilcox  was  very  bright  and  attractive  and  they  made  our 
stay  most  enjoyable.  It  was  here  that  I  saw  the  Cheyenne 
&  Arapahoe  &  Kiowa  &  Pawnee  tribes  of  Indians. 

They  were  a  peaceful  lot  then  (in  winter)  but  the  very 
next  spring  as  usual  took  the  war  path,  all  equipped 
with  tine  rifles  in  addition  to  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rifles  and  ammunition  furnished  them  by  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  hunting.  They  used  to  hunt  most  everything 
alive  with  them,  principally  squatters,  and  when  chased 
by  the  soldiers  for  depredations  a  fight  was  sure  to  follow. 
In  the  winter  they  were  submissive,  being  without  fresh 
food.  They  generally  camped  near  a  military  post  so 
they  could  get  a  supply  from  the  army.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  my  ride  out  to  the  camp,  about  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
There  were  thousands  of  them  living  of  course  in  tepees 
with  sides  painted  with  designs  and  hieroglyphics.  Their 
long  black  hair  parted  in  the  center  with  the  part  painted 
vermilion  or  yellow  on  some  and  two  long  braids  bound 
around  tightly  at  the  ends  with  red  flannel  or  some  strik¬ 
ing  color.  Plains  Indians  like  color  and  it  was  certainly 
variegated  enough  in  this  camp  to  suit  their  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  wishes.  Vivid  reds,  yellows,  greens  with  dark  blue  and 
brown,  of  which  in  its  various  scale  of  color  the  latter 
predominated  throughout  the  encampment.  These  Indians 
were  very  wild  and  were  not  thoroughly  subdued  for  many 
years  after.  Probably  the  papooses  that  I  saw  received 
the  benefit  of  some  schooling  as  the  territory  became  popu¬ 
lated  by  whites  later  on  and  their  children  prosperous  to¬ 
day  in  parts  of  Oklahoma.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes 
while  always  living  and  fighting  side  by  side  were  vastly 
different  in  point  of  morals.  One  tribe  utterly  degraded 
and  the  other  chaste  or  comparatively  so. 
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After  the  troops  were  paid  and  had  a  day  or  two  rest  up, 
the  party  again  assembled  and  left  Supply  for  Fort  Elliott 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  Our  journey  thence  was  much 
the  same  as  previously  described  and  one  day  about  noon 
we  arrived  at  our  destination.  There  were  many  troops 
here  and  all  eager  for  their  pay.  We  were  assigned  to  a 
frame  house  of  two  or  three  rooms  and  had  it  all  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  very  simple  but  comfortable.  Most  of 
the  houses  and  barracks  were  built  on  this  plan  and  clap- 
boarded.  We  took  our  meals  at  the  officers’  mess  but  were 
invited  out  a  good  many  times,  and  New  Year’s  day,  1878, 
was  memorable  as  all  the  ladies  gave  spreads.  We  went 
the  rounds  as  did  everyone  else.  All  I  can  say  is  if  the 
garrison  had  been  attacked  that  day  they  would  have  had  a 
social  gathering  to  overcome,  though  officers  and  men 
would  have  whipped  any  enemy  encroaching  on  their  bor¬ 
ders.  One  day  we  rode  over  to  Sweetwater  village  about 
5  miles  distant.  Though  smaller  it  was  on  the  order  of 
Dodge  City,  only  composed  of  two  or  three  dozen  one-story 
huts.  The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  vicious  and 
degraded.  We  looked  into  one  or  two  bars  but  the  hos¬ 
pitality  was  not  accepted.  Our  stay  at  Elliott  was  made 
interesting  and  most  enjoyable  by  the  officers  and  their 
wives.  We  rode  out  over  the  plains  to  some  point  of  in¬ 
terest  every  day  and  were  entertained  I  should  say  by 
everyone  at  the  post. 

Finally  after  the  troops  were  paid  and  the  moon  and 
condition  of  rivers  were  O.  K.  we  started  on  the  return 
trip,  taking  a  good-sized  escort  of  cavalry,  larger  perhaps 
than  on  the  trip  south.  The  regular  escort  consisted  of 
18  men  which  detail  was  augmented,  and  there  was  about  as 
much  money  in  the  safe  deposited  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
Government.  This  was  surprising  to  me.  It  had  in  some 
instances  changed  hands  and  large  amoiints  were  deposited 
by  some  enlisted  men,  doubtless  winnings  from  their  mates. 
We  camped  the  first  night  about  35  miles  north  and  in 
the  morning  had  breakfast,  jerked  buffalo  steak,  I  think, 
but  possibly  venison,  one  or  the  other,  on  tin  plates  and 
coffee  in  tin  cups  as  usual.  I  had  been  feeling  particularly 
well  all  the  trip  up  to  this  breakfast.  I  hardly  remember 
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mj  exact  symptom  but  remember  feeling  very  ill.  They 
were  undecided  whether  to  return  to  Elliott  or  go  on  to 
Camp  Supply.  I  decided  for  them  and  we  continued  our 
journey.  I  sat  up  with  a  hot  brick  at  my  feet  as  long  as 
I  could  hold  up  but  finally  keeled  over.  It  was  decided 
to  make  a  bed  in  the  wagon  by  bringing  seats  together  and 
putting  on  mattress.  Father  had  to  lie  there  too.  He 
would  not  ride  alongside  on  horseback  as  much  as  he  en¬ 
joyed  riding,  preferring  to  accept  all  the  discomforts  with 
the  hope  of  helping  or  being  of  some  comfort  to  his  sick 
boy.  He  certainly  took  the  edge  off  by  encouragement  and 
care.  In  fording  one  of  the  rivers,  while  I  was  about  the 
sickest,  the  wagon  stuck  and  commenced  to  gradually  sink 
lower  and  lower  in  quick  sand.  The  water  came  to  nearly 
the  floor  level  where  the  safe  was.  We  were  all  ready  to 
jump  out  if  necessary.  The  soldiers  did  so,  many  of  them 
and  in  ice  water.  They  put  strong  arms  to  all  four  wheels, 
pushed  from  the  rear  and  tugged,  bellowed,  and  swore  at 
the  balky  mules  and  finally  succeeded  by  team  work  in 
getting  things  clear  again.  Some  of  the  soldiers  had  on 
leather  breeches  which  froze  and  shrunk,  but  I  see  them 
now  laughing  and  joking  at  their  own  discomforts.  The 
nights  were  bitter  cold  but  I  don’t  recall  suffering  with  it 
or  feeling  it  as  my  fever  was  running  high.  Ptomaine 
poisoning  is  no  joke.  At  last  we  reached  Camp  Supply 
one  noon.  I  was  immediately  put  to  bed  and  for  four  days 
didn’t  remember  much,  only  that  I  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr,  Wilcox.  My  gums  swelled  right  over  most  of  my 
teeth  so  I  couldn’t  close  my  mouth.  The  fifth  day  I  was 
decidedly  better  and  I  awoke  to  find  my  father  and  “Little 
Raven”  sitting  by  my  bed.  Little  Raven  was  chief  of 
the  Arapahoes  and  a  fine  old  specimen  of  plains  Indian. 
It  seems  he  had  made  several  visits  to  my  bedside  and 
took  great  interest  in  me.  He  could  not  talk,  just  made 
signs,  some  of  which  I  understood.  He  had  the  year 
previous  been  fighting  General  Sully,  whom  he  defeated 
badly  and  often  fought  General  Custer. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Major  B.  to  his  brother  Dr. 
John  M.  Brodhead,  then  second  comptroller  of  the  IT.  S. 
Treasury,  “The  Indians  about  Camp  Supply  Cheyennes 
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Arapahoes  &  Pawnees  were  almost  in  a  starving  condition, 
even  having  to  kill  their  dogs  and  ponies  for  food.  The 
Indian  agents  at  the  Reno  Agency  told  these  Indians  to 
take  their  families  and  camp  near  the  post  (Supply)  150 
miles  distant  and  from  there  start  on  a  hunt  for  buffalo, 
which  they  did  no  buffalo  did  they  find,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  were  soon  without  food  and  they  came 
back  to  Supply  nearly  famished.  The  officer  in  command. 
Major  Hambright,  a  most  excellent  humane  and  good 
man  was  not  allowed  to  issue  an  order  from  the  commissary 
department  there  but  the  officers  and  families  all  contri¬ 
buted  very  liberally  to  provide  food  for  these  grossly 
Avronged  and  nearly  starved  Indians.  General  Pope  upon 
the  representation  of  !Major  Hambright  ordered  a  partial 
supply  of  rations  to  be  furnished  but  this  had  to  be  done 
at  the  risk  of  the  troops  being  soon  after  short  of  the  same. 
Many  of  these  Indians  are  splendid  representatives  of 
manhood  and  it  is  marvelous  that  they  have  thus  long  re¬ 
mained  quiet  in  the  presence  of  their  many  and  cruel 
wrongs.  These  Indians  have  the  sympathy,  so  far  as  I 
know  with  hardly  an  exception,  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
although  the  officers  are  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  ill  treatment  by  these  Indian  agents,  who 
are  I  believe  to  be  a  heartless  and  thoroughly  dishonest 
set  of  scoundrels.  You  may  be  sure  if  the  Indians  are 
turned  over  to  the  army  it  will  be  most  fortunate  for  them 
and  for  the  country.” 

While  sitting  there  alone  at  dusk  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  western  sky  and  facing  and  looking  at  me 
was  Little  Raven  intently  making  signs  now  and  then. 
I  looked  and  saw  an  Indian  approach  the  rear  window 
that  I  was  facing,  putting  hands  up  to  protect  eyes,  flatten 
his  face  against  the  pane,  then  another  and  another  and  on 
they  came  all  trAung  to  get  a  look  at  me.  Perhaps  they 
liked  the  looks  of  my  scalp  and  thought  I  would  be  an 
easy  mark.  I  said,  “Chief,  look”  and  pointed  at  the 
window.  He  turned  and  roared  out  some  indescribable 
guttural  sounds  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  those  In¬ 
dians  Avere  running  as  if  the  devil  Avas  after  them.  Up 
over  the  stockade  fence  they  went  and  Little  Raven  bellow- 
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ing  at  them.  No  need  to  interpret  what  was  said.  The 
effect  was  magic.  The  following  day  “Little  Kaven’s”  son 
came  to  call  and  brought  with  him  quantities  of  Indian 
articles  which  I  told  someone  I  would  like  to  purchase,  and 
with  him  he  brought  a  half  breed  interpreter.  Father 
gave  me  stacks  of  quarters  as  a  quarter  was  as  much  in 
Indian  eyes  as  silver  halves  or  dollars.  For  each  article 
submitted  I  started  to  stack  according  to  desirability  of 
each  piece.  Upon  a  negative  shake  of  the  head  I  would 
add  a  quarter  until  I  received  an  affirmative  nod.  It  took 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  boy  to  give  I  thought  but  then  I  was 
getting  value.  I  secured  panther  skins,  quivers  of  same 
with  bows  and  arrows,  one  of  which  was  a  wedding  pres¬ 
ent  from  his  father,  Little  Raven.  I  demurred  at  taking 
it  but  the  interpreter  said  .young  Raven  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  money  for  his  family.  I  bought  buffalo  robes, 
moccasins,  shields  of  buffalo  hide  with  eagle  feathers 
dangling.  A  war  bonnet  with  feathers,^  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men,  shield  for  spear  with  feathers,  leggings,  rings  of  sil¬ 
ver  for  the  fingers,  knife  cases,  etc.,  all  beautifully  beaded 
and  held  with  strands  of  sinews  from  the  Buffalo.  Young 
Raven  was  delighted  to  get  so  many  quarters  for  the  arti¬ 
cles  but  was  the  happiest  looking  Indian  in  the  Territory 
when  my  father  arranged  for  him  through  the  commissary 
to  buy  what  he  needed  of  the  Government  rather  than 
trade  it  out  at  the  Suthers.  By  doing  this  he  secured  twice 
the  amount  of  foodstuffs. 

My  health  commenced  to  improve  and  in  about  two 
days  more  it  was  decided  that  I  was  well  enough  to  travel, 
especiallv  as  I  had  held  up  the  escort,  soldiers  from  Fort 
Dodge,  for  a  whole  week.  I  balked  at  l.ving  down  in  the 
ambulance  but  they  weren’t  taking  any  chances  of  a  re¬ 
lapse,  so  with  father  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver,  we 
once  more  w'ended  our  way  slowly  over  the  plains,  camp¬ 
ing  nights  in  the  same  places  we  camped  on  the  wa.y  south. 
By  the  time  we  reached  Fort  Dodge  I  had  entirely  re¬ 
covered,  although  I  felt  a  little  weak  and  sore  from  the 
jolting.  One  good  night’s  sleep  at  Fort  Dodge  and  I  was 

1  This  war  bonnet  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem,  the  gift  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Seamans. 
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fine  as  a  fiddle.  At  home  in  Boston  we  had  always  sent 
my  father  a  Christmas  box  and  naturally  I  expected  he 
would  get  one  and  with  surprises  tucked  in  it  for  me.  I 
didn’t  say  much,  if  anything,  about  it  but  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  and  disappointed  when  we  reached  Leavenworth 
to  find  nothing.  I  said  to  father  they  didn’t  send  us  a 
Christmas  box.  His  only  reply  was  “Why,  that’s  so.”  In 
a  few  days  I  packed  my  things  and  expressing  the  heavier 
articles  carried  the  most  prized  possessions,  such  as  war 
bonnet,  quivers  of  bows  and  arrows,  etc.  Father  asked  me 
how  much  money  I  needed  to  get  home  on  aside  from  fare 
and  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  make  it  on  $5.00.  He 
handed  me  $35.00  and  said  if  there  was  anything  left  I 
could  have  it.  I  had  visions  of  all  sorts  of  extravagances 
and  meals,  but  as  I  progressed  I  found  my  small  fortune 
rapidly  diminishing.  Also  the  further  east  I  went  the 
more  people  seemed  to  stare  at  me.  I  thought  nothing  of 
it  at  first  but  decided  after  leaving  Altoona  where  I  made 
another  day  visit  to  conceal  my  belongings  a  little  more 
from  the  curious.  This  opportunity  occurred  at  the  Hoff¬ 
man  House,  New  York,  where  I  stayed  during  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Metropolis. 

Upon  reaching  Boston  I  was  welcomed  by  mother  and 
sisters,  and  as  the  trip  I  had  taken  was  fresh  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  I  enjoyed  telling  them  about  it  with  all  the  details, 
impossible  to  remember  and  relate  so  many  years  after. 
I  had  many  friends  among  the  boys  of  my  age  in  Boston 
and  I  was  forthwith  welcomed  and  banqueted  by  them,  and 
it  was  great  to  have  so  much  attention  bestowed  upon  me 
and  to  be  able  to  regale  them  with  anecdotes  of  my  trip 
to  the  then  far  wild  west.  All  of  the  posts  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  now  abandoned.  No  necessity  of  protecting  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail.  No  reason  for  troops  to  protect  the 
whites  from  hostile  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  long 
since  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  thickly  settled;  and  no 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  garrison  the  panhandle  to  quiet 
disturbances  of  outlaws ;  although  the  Rio  Grande  and 
border  is  now  carefully  patrolled  to  keep  our  restive  and 
ever  quarrelsome  neighbor,  Mexico,  within  bounds. 


CENTRAL  STREET,  SALEM, 

AND  THE  INGALLS  HOUSE 

By  Barbara  E.  Hayden 

Salem  contains  within  her  boundaries  numerous  old 
historic  houses.  Many  of  these  are  well  known,  and  even 
bear  special  names,  such  as  the  Derby,  the  Pingree,  and 
the  Peirce-Nichols  houses.  For  the  few  of  these  structures 
which  are  nationally  known  for  their  great  dignity,  grace, 
and  beauty,  there  are  doubtless  a  far  greater  number  whose 
artistic  claims  are  negligible,  but  whose  historic  claims 
are  valid,  and  even  highly  important.  Their  importance 
does  not  rest  on  the  residence  in  them  of  any  single  great 
man ;  but  rather  in  the  great  number  of  conscientious 
citizens  who  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Salem. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  have  undertaken  to  search  out 
and  develop  the  story  of  one  of  these  old  houses — the  build¬ 
ing  now  standing  between  the  Salem  Police  Station  and 
the  Salem  Fraternity,  and  including  the  numbers  13,  13^, 
and  15  Central  Street.  To  date  we  have  been  unable  to 
verify  the  exact  date  of  its  construction.  However,  for 
reasons  we  will  point  out,  we  will  refer  to  it  hereafter  as 
the  Ingalls  House.  In  addition  to  its  history,  we  will 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  name  “Central  Street,”  and  in¬ 
clude  a  sketch  of  the  early  owners  of  the  adjoining  prop- 
perties  on  the  east  side  of  Central  Street.  In  this  way 
we  hope  one  may  receive  a  clearer  impression  of  the  In¬ 
galls  House,  its  situation,  and  its  early  neighbors. 

In  the  1630’s  the  street,  probably  a  mere  path,  on  which 
the  Ingalls  House  was  later  built  seems  to  have  borne  no 
particular  name.  Certainly  it  gave  no  indication  of  the 
rapid  and  varied  succession  of  names  it  was  to  hold  later. 
Despite  its  lack  of  title,  however,  the  left  side  of  the  short 
way  leading  from  the  main  street  to  the  cove  on  South 
River  was  the  site  of  two  early  town  grants.  The  first 
of  these  was  lot  No.  72  made  to  Robert  Gutch  in  1651; 
and  the  second  was  lot  No.  75  made  to  Anthony  Dike  in 
1638.^ 

1  History  of  Salem,  Sidney  Perley,  vol.  I,  p.  314. 
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Robert  Gutcb  had  come  to  Salem  with  his  sister  aboard 
one  Mr.  Stratton’s  ship  in  1637.  He  must  have  been  in 
good  financial  state,  for  Avith  him  came  his  servant,  Hugh 
Jones.  He  was  received  as  an  inhabitant  Dec.  23,  1639, 
and  not  long  after  married  Lydia  Holgrove,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children.^  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hol- 
grave,  who  was  one  of  that  first  group  that  demanded  and 
received  freemanship,  and  who  figured  often  in  the  early 
town  records.  He  owned  a  house  and  fish  flakes  on  Win¬ 
ter  Island,®  where  he  was  also  the  innkeeper.^  In  1638, 
the  town  granted  to  Robert  Gutch  “l/b  Acre  ground  lying 
by  his  father  Holgrave  near  Winter  Harbor.”®  On  Hov. 
27,  1642  he  was  “made  free  and  sworn.”®  And  at  the 
death  of  Wm.  Clark  in  1646,  when  his  wife  Katherine 
was  licensed,  at  a  fee  of  £10  to  draw  wine  and  to  provide 
“a  fit  man  that  is  godly  to  manage  the  business,”  the  court 
approved  of  Robert  Gutch  as  such  a  man.'^ 

It  may  have  been  here  that  he  reproved  Mary  Oliver, 
an  independent,  outspoken  woman  whose  religious  views 
resulted  in  imprisonment  and  exile  to  England,  and  was 
answered  in  no  uncertain  terms!®  Her  flair  for  violent 
self-expression  was  at  least  appropriately  punished  when 
in  1646  “for  slandering  the  elders  of  the  church”  she 
was  sentenced  to  wear  a  cleft  stick  upon  her  tongue  for 
half  an  hour.® 

But  somehow  it  seems  that  Robert  Gutch  came  into 
bad  times,  for  reasons  upon  which  we  can  only  speculate. 
Anyway,  he  was  haled  into  court  on  a  charge  of  debt  to 
Wm.  Beale.^®  Perhaps  it  was  to  remedy  this  situation 
that  we  find  he  “is  allowed  to  keep  an  ordinary  at  Salem, 
it  being  desired  of  the  selectmen.”^^  We  do  not  know  that 

2  Ibid,  II,  76  flE. 

3  Ibid,  1,  174. 

4  Salem  in  the  17th  Century,  James  Duncan  Phillips,  p.  58, 

5  H.  of  S.,  I,  378. 

6  Essex  Antiquarian,  Sidney  Perley,  vol.  IV,  p.  124. 

7  H.  of  S.,  II,  184. 

8  H.  of  S.,  II,  50. 

9  E.I.H.C.,  XXII,  169.  There  is  a  particularly  interesting 
account  of  Mary  Oliver  in  “Everyday  Life  in  the  Mass.  Bay 
Colony,”  by  George  Francis  Dow. 

10  Antiq.,  VII,  179. 

11  Ibid,  IX,  132. 
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he  conducted  such  an  ordinary,  but  if  so  it  must  have 
proved  unprofitable,  for  we  do  know  that  he  was  forced 
to  mortgage  his  house  at  the  comer  of  Central  and  Essex 
Streets  to  Wm.  Norton  in  1651  for  £70.^^  In  1653  we 
find  that  he  served  with  Elias  Mason  as  sargeant  of  Gov. 
Endicott  at  12p  a  day.  It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of 
modern  times  to  note  that  they  petitioned  for  higher 
wages,  “as  they  had  to  devote  all  their  time  with  no  leisure 
for  their  own  callings”;  and  received  a  raise  of  six 
pence  Despite  the  raise,  (which  would  certainly  seem 
to  us  of  dubious  value  in  supporting  a  family  of  nine!) 
and  even  with  ten  acres  in  South  Fields^'*  he  continued 
to  go  into  debt.  In  1655,  he  was  forced  to  secure  a  fur¬ 
ther  mortgage  on  his  home  to  Wm.  Norton  for  £40.^® 
And  in  1656  John  Ward’s  will  and  inventory  found 
Robert  Gutch  among  others  in  debt  to  him.^®  Finally, 
we  find  this  terse  statement,  which  we  must  believe  repre¬ 
sented  great  toil,  hardship,  and  certainly  much  courage: 
“Robert  Gutch  (with  his  wife  and  children,  we  presume) 
moved  East  beyond  Casco  about  1657.”^^  Desperation 
may  have  spurred  his  decision,  however,  for  his  home  was 
no  longer  in  his  possession.  In  1652,  Mr.  Norton  had 
assigned  his  mortgage  to  Nicolas  Davison.^®  And,  in 
1656,  we  find  Davison  “has  possession  of  the  house  given 
him  by  Wm.  Norton  to  whom  it  was  mortgaged.”^®  And 
thus  with  best,  if  somewhat  belated,  wishes  to  Robert 
Gutch,  we  leave  temporarily  the  tale  of  his  property  down 
through  the  years,  to  discover  some  interesting  things 
about  his  neighbor,  Anthony  Dike. 

Anthony  Dike  was  made  a  freeman  in  1630.®®  Thus 
he  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  settlers.  A  man  of 
vigor  and  enterprise,  he  formed  the  Salem  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  which  dealt  in  furs  with  Francis  Johnson,  and  two 

12  Ihid,  XI,  72. 

13  H.  of  S.,  II,  215. 

14  H.  of  S.,  II,  178. 

15  Antiq.,  XI,  72. 

16  Ihid,  II,  178. 

17  H.  of  S.,  II,  76  and  notes. 

18  Antiq.,  XI,  72. 

19  Ihid,  IX,  63. 

20  H.  of  S.,  I,  197. 
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of  the  “Old  Planters,”  Roger  Conant  and  Peter  Palfrey. 
They  maintained  a  plantation  and  “truck  house”  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Johnson,  22,  was  manager,  and  Dike  was 
master  of  the  vessel  owned  by  the  Company  and  used  in 
its  alfairs.  In  1632  Dike  was  captured  by  the  pirate, 
Dixie  Bull,  but  somehow  escaped.^^  It  is  written  of 
Henry  (Dixie)  Bull  that  he  was  a  famed  buccaneer  after 
whom  the  Council  of  the  Bay  Colony  had  sent  Lt.  Mason 
and  thirty  men  to  effect  a  capture,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Hull,  in  1634,  related  that  “There  was  one  Henry  Bull 
and  his  companions,  in  a  vessel,  derided  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  our  harbor,  and  when  they  came  to  Marblehead 
in  derision,  acted  the  gathering  of  a  church ;  going  to 
sea  were  cast  away  among  savage  Indians  by  whom  they 
were  slain. 

In  1636,  Dike  was  granted  some  forty  acres  of  property^* 
He  requested  of  the  town  council  that  he  be  granted  a 
“meadow  for  two  or  three  cows,”  and  the  same  year  was 
granted  one  acre.^"*  He  was  further  granted  half  an  acre 
at  Winter  Harbor,  where  perhaps  he  had  flakes  for  curing 
fish.-®  In  the  following  year,  1637,  he  served  as  a  iury- 
man  under  Endieott,  Humphries,  Conant  and  Haw¬ 
thorne.^® 

Our  last  entr;\'  concerning  Anthony  Dike  is  a  notice 
of  his  untimely  death ;  and  one  which  bespeaks  the  formi¬ 
dable  hardships  which  confronted  persons  determined  to 
wrest  for  themselves  and  their  families  a  living  from  the 
land  and  waters  of  the  western  continent.  Gov.  Winthrop 
recorded  that  a  bark  of  thirty  tons  was  “cast  away  upon 
the  head  of  Cape  Cod.  Three  w’ere  frozen  to  death  with 
the  cold ;  the  other  two  got  some  fire  and  so  lived  there  by 
such  food  as  they  saved  [for]  seven  weeks  till  an  Indian 
found  them,  etc.”  In  this  severe  snowstorm  “with  a  north¬ 
east  wind  of  great  power  Capt.  Dike  perished,  leaving  a 
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wife,  Tabitha,  and  two  children,  Anthony  and  Charity.”®'^ 
The  following  year,  1639,  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
neighbor,  ^Nathaniel  Pickman,  the  progenitor  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  Salem  family  which  contributed  so  much  to  its 
wealth  and  influence.  But  before  we  continue  with  the 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Pickmans,  we  will  return 
to  Nicolas  Davison  a  few  yards  up  the  lane. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Nicolas  Davison  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  Gutch  house  as  a  gift  of  Wm.  Nor¬ 
ton  in  1655,  though  he  never  lived  there.  From  the  rec¬ 
ords,  however,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Davison  was  a  very 
active,  versatile,  and  doubtless  an  influential  man.  For  in 
the  few  instances  known  to  us  in  which  he  figured,  he  is 
mentioned  as  an  auditor,  an  attorney,  and  a  merchant! 
He  acted  as  an  auditor  with  the  auditor-general  in  a  suit 
against  the  Iron  Works  at  Hammersmith.^®  And  he  acted 
as  attorney  for  Matthew  Craddock,^®  who  was  president 
of  the  Company  to  which  Massachusetts  was  ceded;  the 
agent  of  which  in  Massachusetts  was  John  Endicott.®® 
The  item  which  cites  him  as  a  merchant,  however,  fails 
to  give  any  details  of  the  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
mark  him  as  a  man  of  broad  interests.  In  fact,  modern 
bankers  would  start  in  astonishment  if  approached  to 
duplicate  a  certain  transaction  of  Mr.  Davison’s.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  on  April  1,  1652  “George,  Sagamore  of  Lynn,  mort¬ 
gaged  to  Niceolas  Davison  of  Charleston,  merchant,  for 
£20  ...  all  that  Tracke  or  necke  of  land  Commonly  Called 
Nahant  lying  and  scittuate  neere  Adjacent  unto  the  Towne 
of  Lynne”  1®^  In  addition,  in  1648,  one  Francis  John¬ 
son,  perhaps  the  Johnson  of  Dike’s  Company,  mortgaged 
his  farm  called  Brooksby  in  the  limits  of  Salem  to  Davi¬ 
son.®®  We  find  also  that  aside  from  the  extensive  mort¬ 
gages  he  held,  he  owned  in  conjunction  with  one  Francis 
Norton,  Thompson’s  Island,  lying  off  Dorchester.®®  The 

27  H.  of  S.,  I,  206  and  notes. 

28  Antiq.,  VII,  177. 

29  Ibid,  IX,  99. 

30  New  England  Qazeteer,  Hayward,  Salem,  Mass. 

31  Antiq.,  IX,  102. 

32  Ibid,  100. 

33  Ibid,  XIII,  113. 
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island  was  named  after  David  Thompson,  a  friend  of 
Capt.  Robert  Gorges,  general-governor  of  New  England, 
who  was  made  attorney  for  the  Company  under  the  patent 
to  Capt.  Gorges.®^ 

Nicholas  Davison  seems  to  have  been  definitely  a  man 
of  affairs,  but  our  last  item  concerning  him  is  that  in 
1653,  before  he  actually  possessed  the  Gutch  house,  he 
assigned  the  mortgage  he  held  for  £22  to  “Richard  Gard¬ 
iner  (hereafter  spelled  Gardner  in  accordance  with  the 
genealogy  of  Dr.  Frank  Gardner)  who  had  lived  there.”®® 
And  because  this  property  was  soon  to  leave  Gardiner’s 
hands,  we  will  speak  of  him  before  returning  to  the  Pick- 
mans. 

Richard  Gardner  originally  came  from  Ozmonton,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  listed  as  a  bachelor.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  the  first  of  that  name  to  come  to  New  England,  and 
arrived  aboard  the  Mayflower  in  1620.®®  He  was  a  mar¬ 
iner,  ®^  and  on  the  “23th  of  the  11th  moneth  1642”  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  town  grant  of  a  “10  acre  lott  nere  Mackrell  Cove 
next  to  Mr.  Thorndiks  playne  to  be  laid  by  the  towne.”®® 
This  was  augmented  the  next  year  b'y  a  grant  of  20  acres 
at  Jeffrey’s  Creek,®®  later  incorporated  into  the  town  of 
Manchester. 

Some  few  years  later  a  very  singular  event  occurred  in 
the  life  of  the  Gardner  family.  Richard  fell  in  love  with 
Sarah  Shattuck ;  and  his  father,  Thomas,  fell  in  love  with 
widow  Damaris  Shattuck,  Sarah’s  mother.  Damaris 
was  the  sister  of  Samuel,  so  well  known  for  his  personal 
courage  in  securing  protection  for  the  Friends.^^  Both 
the  Shattucks  had  lived  but  a  few  houses  down  Essex 
Street  from  the  Gardners  who  dwelt  on  the  corner  of  the 
present  Central  and  Essex  Streets.^® 

All,  however,  did  not  go  well,  for  Sarah  seems  to  have 
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continued  in  her  Quaker  persuasion,  and  we  find  that  on 
Xov.  29,  1660,  Mrs.  Richard  Gardner  was  presented  in 
court  for  attending  a  Quaker  meeting.^®  They  continued 
living  in  Salem  for  some  years,  nevertheless,  because,  in 
1666,  the  court  ordered  that  “between  Thomas  Crowell 
and  Richard  Gardner  ...  all  wells  be  repaired  and  secured 
against  danger  by  raising  them  24  feet  or  3  feet  above 
the  ground  with  curbs  and  hogsheads,  or  else  be  filled 
up.”"*^  Gardner’s  action  in  regard  to  this  is  not  known, 
but  the  year  following,  1667,  we  find  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gardner  had  removed  to  Nantucket.^® 

The  Gardner  genealogy  cites  many  interesting  items  in 
regard  to  Richard  Gardner’s  life  there.  Such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  account  of  the  Indian,  Steven,  who  stole  a 
barrell  and  seven  gallons  of  “oyl,”  and  was  sentenced  to 
pay  £5  15s.  6p,  or  serve  Richard  Gardner  for  four  years! 
Gardner  possessed  cattle  there,  and  his  mark  was  “a  swal¬ 
lows  tail  on  ye  left  ear  and  a  half  penny  under  ye  right.” 
He  also  was  sent  as  town’s  agent  Avith  their  fish  to  Hew 
York  in  the  amount  of  their  tax.  It  was  said  of  him,  as 
reprinted  in  the  Collections,  that  “Richard  was  a  man  of 
good  abilities,  with  profoundness  of  Judgment.  He  held 
a  prominent  place  among  the  people  of  the  island  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  Avas  at  one  time  Chief  Magistrate.”^®  In  this 
same  volume  can  be  seen  his  signature.  He  died  in  1688. 
In  1669,  however,  Richard  Gardner  had  conveyed 
“his  house  and  entire  lot”  to  EdAvard  Mould^'^  whose 
affairs  Ave  will  consider  after  we  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Nathaniel  Rickman. 

We  are  told  that  Nathaniel  Rickman,  the  settler,  came 
to  Salem  from  Bristol,  England.  He  Avas  born  at  Levens 
Mead,  the  chief  seat  of  dissenting  interest  in  Bristol.  The 
name  of  his  first  wife  is  unknoAvn,  but  it  is  recorded  that 
Nathaniel  emigrated  with  his  three  sons,  Nathaniel,  Sam¬ 
uel,  and  John.^®  He  Avas  a  house  carpenter,  and  in  1639 
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we  find  deeded  to  him  as  “ye  carpenter  worker  of  ye  dwell¬ 
ing  he  now  dwelleth  in  and  plot  of  ground  it  now  standeth 
on  wfith  ye  garden,  house  and  WDod  room  as  it  now 
standeth  wdth  fence,  and  two  acres  in  South  fields.”^'"*  The 
“plot”  mentioned  Avas  that  on  lower  Central  Street  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  land  of  Tabitha  Dike,  widow  of  Anthony.  Per¬ 
haps  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  sympathy  for  his  feminine 
neighbor,  Nathaniel  within  the  year  fell  captive  to  the 
charms  of  fair  Tabitha  and  they  were  married.®®  And 
while  not  to  hint  that  Nathaniel’s  affections  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  anything  so  mundane  as  business  interest,  Na¬ 
thaniel,  neveidheless,  succeeded  to  Dike’s  interest  in  the 
Salem  Trading  Company  previously  alluded  to.®^  Thus 
the  Dike  and  Pickman  lands  were  combined.  How'ever, 
because  of  a  “great  disorder  in  the  beaver  trade,”  a  tax 
which  sorely  limited  profits,  the  Company  was  soon  dis¬ 
solved.®"  But  litigation  concerning  it  continued  until 
much  later  when  it  is  recorded  that  Nathaniel,  Peter  Pal¬ 
frey,  and  Koger  Conant  brought  suit  against  their  partner, 
Francis  Johnson  “about  a  parcel  of  beaver,”  with  no  result 
given.®® 

We  are  told  that  as  a  carpenter  Nathaniel  built  many 
houses  in  and  about  Salem.  And  though  few  seem  to  have 
been  recorded  it  is  known  that  in  1647  he  built  “a  house 
for  John  Winthrop  Esq.  at  Ye  Poynt  on  Royal  Necke 
(Royal  Side,  Beverly)  Avhere  Winthrop  set  up  his  salt 
works.”®^  He  also  built  a  house  for  John  Humphrey,  one 
of  the  six  original  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  which  succeeded  the  Dorchester  Company.®®  This 
was  built  on  his  45  acre  tract  called  “The  Plain  Farm” 
in  South  Fields.®®  In  addition,  we  find  that  in  1657 
“Samuel  Archard  and  Nathaniel  Pickman  have  under¬ 
taken  betwixt  [this]  and  the  next  court  to  make  the  stocks 
sufiicientlie  and  to  sett  up  a  whipping  post  and  to  be  paid 
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by  Mr  Corwin  when  the  work  is  done.”®’^  Finally  we  are 
told  that  he  was  “frequently  employed  to  repair  the  meet¬ 
ing  house.”®®  And  in  connection  with  this,  at  the  town 
meeting  of  March  3,  1670,  iN’athaniel  Pickman  demanded 
“14  shillings  for  work  done  about  the  meeting  house 
[which  was]  allowed.”®^ 

A  man  of  consequence  in  town  affairs,  Nathaniel  was 
often  a  juryman,  served  as  constable,  and  collected  the 
rates  in  1664  and  1665  at  the  deposed  age  of  sixty.®”  In 
connection  with  his  seiwice  as  a  juryman,  w’e  find  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  an  occasion  when  both  he  and  his 
step-son,  Anthony  Dike,  served  on  a  jury  of  inquest  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  Mighill  Partridge  and  Thomas 
Hopper  were  drowned  by  natural  causes.  The  rather 
singular  verdict  arrived  at  was  that:  “[they]  found  no 
wound  that  might  in  any  way  procure  death,  and  .  .  .  judge 
that  by  the  providence  of  God  they  were  drowned.”!®^ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  for  many  years  previous  to  1675 
he  was  “Gunner  of  ye  towne  for  the  maintayneing  and 
ordering  of  the  Great  Artillery  to  see  that  ye  Guns  are 
mayd  fitt  for  sarvice.”  Furthermore,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  appraise 
estates.®^  And  in  1659  he  had  been  appointed,  with  John  i 

Neal,  surveyor  for  South  Fields.®®  In  1669  he  was  given 
a  town  grant  No.  23  there,®'*  and  we  presume  this  is  the  i 

property  alluded  to  as  “a  hundred  acre  farm  in  South  j 

Fields  which  he  conveyed  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Sanders,  1 

of  Salem.”®® 

Some  few  other  items  have  come  to  our  attention  in 
regard  to  Nathaniel  Pickman  which  are  of  interest.  Such 
as,  for  example,  the  record  that  in  1659  “for  the  keeping 
of  three  cows  by  Joseph  Niles,  Nathaniel  paid  the  town 
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4  shillings  6  pence  a  head,”  and  that  the  charge  was  paid 
in  “butter,  &  wheat  &  Indian  Come.”®® 

Definitely  civic-minded,  Nathaniel,  in  1670  joined  in 
a  petition  against  the  town  letting  Anthony  Ashby  keep 
an  ordinary.  Rev.  John  Higginson  became  quite  eloquent 
on  the  same  issue,  maintaining  that  Ashby  had  kept  one 
in  town  without  license,  selling  spirits  at  3  pence  a  quart 
“contrary  to  law” !  Ashby  is  further  accused  of  “having 
caused  the  drowning  of  several  persons  at  several  times  by 
their  excessive  drinking  .  .  .,”  and  also  the  death  of  one 
“]\[r  Woodcock  who  died  in  horror  complaining  of  the 
snare  of  company  and  drinking”  !®^  And  though  it  is 
hardly  relevant  to  our  theme,  as  it  has  come  to  our  notice 
we  cannot  resist  adding  that  for  better  or  for  worse  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  Ashby  to  sell  beer  and  ale  “with  the 
addition  of  cider.”  But  whereas  he  was  authorized  to 
sell  beer  “of  the  best  kind”  for  one  and  one  half  pence  a 
quart,®®  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  quantity  one  and  one- 
half  pence  would  have  purchased  of  an  inferior  sort!  As 
further  evidence  of  Nathaniel’s  public  spirit,  in  1680,  he 
also  entered  his  name  on  a  petition  for  a  new  church, 
along  with  those  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  town.®® 
Toward  the  end  of  Nathaniel’s  life,  however,  a  most  un¬ 
happy  event  occurred.  In  1683,  his  son  Nathaniel  took 
part  in  the  burglary  of  Captain  Corwin’s  mansion.’’^®  Five- 
hundred  poiinds  were  taken,  and  such  colorful  items  as 
“Spanish  dollars”  or  “pieces  of  eight,”  buried  at  Stage 
Point,  and  branding  of  foreheads  with  the  letter  “B” 
figured  in  the  case.'^^  The  sixteen  persons  involved  were 
confined  in  prison  in  Ipswich ;  and  four  of  the  accessories, 
including  Pickman,  were  ordered  to  pay  treble  the  dam¬ 
ages,  be  severely  whipped  39  stripes,  or  pay  £10.’^®  We 
may  wonder  how  the  punishment  was  carried  out.  and 
whether  or  not,  as  is  thought  in  regard  to  Captain  Cor¬ 
es  E.I.H.C.,  IX,  207. 
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win^®  the  event  did  not  hasten  the  death  of  the  elder 
Pickman.  And  indeed  it  may  have.  For  besides  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  his  son  and  namesake  having  been  involved  in 
so  unworthy  a  deed;  unless  renewed,  Nathaniel,  senior, 
raised  wdth  his  own  hands  the  whipping  post  that  might 
alternatively  have  been  used  for  the  public  chastizement 
of  his  son ! 

A  few  months  later,  on  September  23,  1684,  Nathaniel, 
senior,  made  his  will,  and  left  his  property  to  his  grand¬ 
children,  the  children  of  his  son  Nathaniel. The  town 
on  December  23,  1661  had  given  liberty  for  shops  to  be 
built  “below  the  bank  between  the  burying  ground  at  the 
Burying  Point  and  South  River.”  Before  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  considered  as  a  commercial  center,  and  so  24 
foot  strips  from  the  burial  place  to  the  water  were  granted 
to  many,  among  them  Abraham  Cole.’^  Abraham’s  son, 
Alexander,  married  Bethiah  Pickman,  the  girl  next  door, 
and  one  John  Sanders  married  Hannah  Pickman ;  both  of 
whom  were  deeded  continuations  of  their  property  by 
Nathaniel,  senior.  John  Sanders,  the  son-in-law,  was 
named  executor  of  the  will.  The  estate  of  the  elder  Pick- 
man  at  his  death  w’as  valued  at  £60.^®  And  in  conclusion, 
he  willed  that  this  “bodve  bee  buried  in  the  burvinge  place 
neere  his  wife,”  Tabitha,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children 
before  her  death  Sept.  10,  1668.'^'^ 

Nathaniel  Pickman’s  death  and  the  ensuing  years 
brought  many  changes  in  property  ownership  on  Central 
Street.  The  house  he  had  built  for,  and  deeded  to  his 
ste|>son,  Anthony  Dike,  on  the  upper  end  of  his  property, 
had  by  court  decision  in  1680  gone  to  Anthony  III,  when 
the  widow  of  Anthony  II  remarried.  Anthony  Dike  III, 
a  tailor,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Col.  Bartholomew  Gedney 
in  1680.  and  four  years  later  Col.  Gedney  conveyed  it  to 
Thomas  Elliot  of  Salem,  mariner.  After  he  died,  his 
wife  and  administratrix,  in  1703,  conveyed  the  land  for 
£25  to  Mary  Lindall,  wife  of  Timothy  Lindall.  And  in 
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1689  the  rest  of  the  Pickman  property  on  Central  Street, 
other  than  a  small  piece  deeded  to  George  Loring,  was 
conveyed  to  Timothy  and  Mary  Lindall,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  That  is,  in  1687,  the  Pickman  heirs  deeded  to  the 
town  the  way  leading  over  the  hill  to  the  burying  ground 
from  Central  Street,  which  is  now  known  as  Charter 
Street.^*  Almost  a  century  later  it  was  known  as  ‘‘The 
New  Town  Way,”^®  which  it  presumably  was  called  from 
the  beginning.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  map  in  the  Anti¬ 
quarian,*®  Nathaniel  Pickman’s  home  had  been  situated 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  in  what  later  became  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Thus  Mary  and  Timothy  Lindall  came  into 
possession  of  the  majority  of  the  property  on  the  East 
side  of  Central  Street,  and  Mary  later  possessed  a  full 
two-thirds  of  it.®^ 

As  is  well  knovTi  to  those  familiar  with  early  Salem 
history,  the  Lindalls  were  a  most  “ancient  and  respectable 
family,”  and  most  influential.  As  the  records  abundantly 
testify,  their  material  possessions,  including  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  land  in  Salisbury  as  well  as  Salem,  were 
equalled  by  their  most  gratifying  and  exemplary  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  to  the  town.  The  latter  was 
evinced  by  the  several  positions  of  authority  Mr.  Lindall 
held,  including  juryman,  constable,  selectman,  and  holder 
of  the  town’s  money. They  also  contributed  to  the 
Charity  fund  of  the  Eirst  Church,  the  principal  of  which 
is  still  in  use.** 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  married  Abigail  Lindall,  daughter  of  Timothy  and 
Mary,  in  1704.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel,  the 
elder,  and  the  son  of  Benjamin  I,  who  built  for  himself 
the  house  in  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  on 
Union  Street.*'* 

Before  we  return  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Gutch 
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lot,  which  we  left  in  the  hands  of  Edward  Mould,  we 
think  it  may  be  profitable  to  digress  a  moment  to  establish 
our  byway,  Central  Street,  with  the  title,  “Town  Land¬ 
ing.”  As  we  have  recently  seen,  wharves  were  permitted 
as  early  as  1661,  when  coastwise  and  continental  shipping 
was  well  begun.  In  1662,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
have  a  wharf  for  general  town  use,  and  the  “Town  Wharf” 
was  built  in  that  year  at  the  corner  of  the  now  Front  and 
Lafayette  Streets.®® 

An  interest  in  the  Town  Wharf  was  granted  Wm. 
Browne  in  1681,  and  the  street  was  sometimes  used  to 
delineate  boundaries  on  deeds,  as  the  “highway  to  Col. 
Brown’s  wharf.”  And  so,  with  a  backward  glance  to  the 
spot  where  the  first  Pickman  home  was  taken  down  to 
establish  “The  N^ew  Town  Way,”  and  an  imaginary  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  ketches  at  the  wharf,  noisily  loading  fish,  staves, 
and  lumber  for  ports  here  and  abroad,  we  make  our  way 
among  small  boys,  workmen,  and  sailors,  up  Town  Land¬ 
ing  a  few  yards  to  discover  a  few  particulars  about  Ed¬ 
ward  Mould. 

Edward  Mould  was  born  in  1630,  perhaps  in  Clovelly, 
Devonshire,  England,  where  his  sister  lived.  He  married 
a  girl  named  Willmude,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Ed¬ 
ward.  She  died  in  1684  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-eight. 
Edward  we  find  was  a  “mariner,  bonesetter,  and  chirur- 
gion.”®®  And  this  in  an  age  when  it  was  believed  that  a 
fever  could  be  reduced  by  placing  the  parings  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  nails  in  a  small  cloth  bag  tied  to  the  neck  of 
a  snake;  whereupon  the  snake  would  take  the  fever! 
We  can  only  hope  that  patients  had  great  faith, — 
and  minor  ills!  At  any  rate  Edward  must  have  been 
held  in  good  repute  by  the  town,  as  on  January  10,  1684 
“for  services  as  Dr  of  Salem  Towne”  he  received  £2,  and 
on  December  23  of  the  same  year  he  was  “allowed  40s  pay 
for  his  cure  of  Jno.  Gloid — pd  by  Const  Powlen.”®^ 

Public  spirited,  Edward  joined  with  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  and  Nathaniel  Pickman  in  that  petition  against  the 
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town’s  granting  Ashby,  a  license  “to  keep  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  sell  beer,  ale  and  cider”  which  subsequently  met 
defeat.®®  Likewise,  he  was  also  a  member  of  that  “influ¬ 
ential  and  prominent  group  which,  in  1680,  considered 
the  meeting  house  “insufficient  in  accomodation”  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  situation  in  court,  along  with  Wm.  Hawthorne, 
John  Corwin,  Wm.  Browne,  and  others.®® 

Apparently  he  had  a  nephew  who  followed  his  uncle’s 
profession.  And  in  connection  with  him  there  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  incident.  Philip  K’ichols  deemed  himself  the  bait  of 
some  verses  penned  by  the  famous  Friend,  Thomas  Maule, 
in  which  he  figured  as  Philip  the  Cheat.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  people  remarked  in  his  hearing  as  he  passed  along 
the  street,  “There  goes  Philip  the  Cheat.”  This  carica¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  arisen  over  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
that  Philip  demanded  recompense  from  the  town  select¬ 
men  for  “setting  widow  Cloice’s  bones  and  curing  her” 

Edward  Mould,  it  is  thought,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  in  1688,  and  his  property  went  to  his  only  sister, 
Elizabeth  Baron  (Barnes)  of  Devonshire,  England.  It 
descended  to  her  grandchildren,  Mary  Hichols  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J^^ichols,  mariner.  They  conveyed  the  “old  wooden 
cottage  or  Dwelling  House  and  about  a  Quarter  of  an  acre 
of  Land”®^  to  Stephen  Ingalls  of  Salem,  tailor,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1721.  And  he  took  the  house  down  before 
1725.®^  And  thus  we  introduce  the  central  characters  of 
our  tale:  Stephen,  his  son  Ephriam,  and  his  grandson 
Ephriam  Ingalls. 

The  Ingalls  were  an  old  family,  for  Stephen,  following 
Henry,  his  grandfather,  and  Edmund,  his  father,  Avas  the 
third  generation  of  Ingalls  in  America.  And  Stephen 
was  bom  May  21,  1661  in  Andover.  In  1690,  when  he 
was  twenty-nine,  he  married  Dinah  Elson,  who  died  in 
1703.®®  He  came  to  Salem  in  1691  where  he  worked  as 
a  tailor,  and  as  we  have  seen,  purchased  land  in  1721  from 
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the  heirs  of  Edward  Mould.  He  and  Dinah  had  six  chil¬ 
dren,  among  them  a  son  Ephriam.*^  And  we  find  that  on 
February  6,  1724,  Stephen  eonvej'ed  his  property  to  his 
son  Ephriam  with  the  provision  that  he  should  he  cared 
for  by  his  son  during  his  remaining  years.’’®  There  seems 
to  be  no  record,  however,  of  the  death  of  Stephen. 

And  so  we  continue  with  Stephen’s  son  Ephriam,  who 
was  born  September  10,  1698.  On  March  9,  1726,  he 
married  Hannah  Manning  who  was  born  in  1707.  They 
had  a  daughter,  Margaret;  a  son  Stephen,  baptized  March 
26,  1732 ;  and  a  son,  Ephriam,  born  April  20,  1740. 
Ephriam  senior  we  are  told  lived  and  died  in  Salem.^® 
And  the  latter  event  occurred  in,  or  sometime  before, 
1777,  when  he  is  mentioned  in  the  court  records  as  de¬ 
ceased. 

There  are  not  extant  so  many  items  in  regard  to  his 
life  as  we  wish,  but  the  two  or  three  which  follow  indicate 
that  he  was  a  well-known  individual,  industrious,  and  a 
spirited  patriot.  For  it  seems  that  he,  like  his  father,  was 
a  tailor.  However,  coffee  had  recently  become  the  popu¬ 
lar  beverage  of  London,  and  we  find  that  in  addition  to 
his  tailoring,  “The  London  Coffee  House”  is  opened  by 
Ephriam  Ingalls  in  what  is  now  Central  Street.  He  an¬ 
nounces  that  “English  magazines  and  a  variety  of  news¬ 
papers  will  be  procured  for  the  amusement  of  his  respect¬ 
able  customers.””®  Anyway,  we  find  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
Streeter  speaks  of  him  and  his  enterprise  as  follows: 
“Ephriam  Ingalls,  a  tailor  .  .  .  announced  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  clothing  the  outer  man,  he  would  also  provide  for 
the  inner  man  at  the  London  Coffee  House  nearly  opposite 
the  King’s  Arms  Tavern.  He  will  keep  an  ordinary 
every  day  in  the  week  for  Dinner,  where  all  persons  will 
be  kindly  entertained.  A  Bill  of  Fare  at  said  House  may 
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be  known  at  eleven  o’clock.  Said  Ingalls  carries  on  the 
Taylor’s  Business  as  usual. 

The  most  interesting  incident  in  Ephriam  Ingalls’  life 
from  an  historical  viewpoint  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
February  3,  1766,  and  involved  his  I-X)ndon  Coffee  House. 
The  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed,  and  on  October  21,  1765, 
Salem  men  had  emphatically  expressed  their  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Representatives  for  the  Town  of  Salem.^”® 
We  can  imagine  how  subsequent  argument  and  discussion 
heightened  the  indignation  and  anger  of  the  townsfolk 
with  great  intensity.  Thus,  when  Captain  John  Haw¬ 
thorne  sailed  into  Salem,  January  of  1766  in  the  brigan¬ 
tine  “Bradford”  after  six  months  at  sea,  and  rumor  had 
it  that  his  papers  bore  stamps,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  seized 
the  moment  for  an  active  demonstration  of  defiance. 

We  can  all  but  see  them,  a  group  united  by  their  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  for  freedom  from  oppression,  singing  and  exclaim¬ 
ing  as  they  march  to  the  homes  of  the  selectmen.  The 
night  is  clear  and  cold,  and  its  stimiilus  fans  their  fiery 
spirits.  The  stars  are  bright,  and  twinkle  them  onward 
until  they  arrive  and  demand  of  the  selectmen  that  they 
send  to  the  customs  house  for  the  “Marks  of  Slavery” ! 
We  can  hear  the  rough,  loud  voices,  hoarsened  by  shout¬ 
ing  against  sea  winds,  raised  in  triumphant  “huzzahs”  as 
the  seals  are  given  into  their  hands.  The  light  from  the 
windows  and  the  sperm  oil  lanterns  held  high  is  reflected 
upon  the  weatherworn  faces  of  the  excited,  determined 
group;  and  their  eyes  shine  with  the  light  of  purpose.  We 
see  them  striding  along  over  the  frozen  earth,  their  hard 
leathern  boots  striking  occasional  sparks.  The  swinging 
lanterns  throw  grotesque  shadows  while  the  band  of  men 
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Although  the  Annals  set  the  opening  at  1773,  and  a  notice 
similar  to  the  above  printed  one  ran  in  the  Gazette  of  1774; 
we  nevertheless  think  it  was  in  use  a  decade  before.  For  it  is 
the  London  Coffee  House  that  is  unequivocally  stated  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Post  of  February  3,  1766.  And  it  would  hardly 
seem  probable  that  two  identically  named  taverns  should  exist 
in  the  same  small  town  under  different  managements  in  only 
six  or  seven  years.  Unfortunately  the  town  records  of  1764 
to  1769  which  would  verify  the  point  are  missing. 
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sing  their  way  exultantly  down  the  street,  their  breath 
becoming  steam  on  the  crisp  night  air  as  they  bring  up  at 
the  London  Coffee  House. 

The  Coffee  House  is  warm,  and  lighted  by  a  dozen  or 
more  spermacetti  candles  that  bathe  the  rough-hewn  beams 
a  warm  brown.  And  it  brings  soft  highlights  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  pewter  tankards  which  are  in  abundant  evi¬ 
dence.  The  air  is  fragrant  with  a  hundred  different 
smells,  among  them  richly  roasting  meat,  hot  steaming 
rum  and  ale,  woolen  or  leathern  clothing  and  oiled  boots, 
of  the  unmistakable  odor  of  men  who  work  on  the  fish 
flakes,  and  of  the  building  itself,  but  these  mixed  with  the 
all  pervasive  odor  of  burning  spermacetti  candles. 

But  these  are  all  only  incidental  to  the  large  group  of 
men  and  women  who  move  quickly  to  make  room  for  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  as  they  pour  in  noisily.  There  is  a  great 
commotion  as  the  story  is  told,  with  many  loud  comments, 
defiant  interjections,  and  much  laughter.  The  listeners 
are  deeply  stirred.  Some  are  afraid  of  the  retaliation  the 
action  may  provoke,  though  they  are  secretly  thrilled  by 
the  daring  of  the  exploit.  But  most  are  openly  admiring. 
Toddy,  hot  cider,  and  hot  chocolate  are  brought,  and  all 
engage  in  a  heated  discussion  of  the  Act ;  the  inevitable 
dependence  it  would  lead  to;  the  need  of  more  direct 
action.  In  a  corner  some  captains  talk  of  ways  of  getting 
around  the  Act.  And  in  another  a  young  mariner  and  his 
young  lady  mirror  the  excitement  of  the  moment  with  the 
intensity  of  their  own  happiness  at  being  together  after 
the  young  man’s  six  months’  stretch  at  sea  on  the  “Brad¬ 
ford.” 

Suddenly  amid  the  noise  and  laughter  a  tall  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Captain  stands  and  holds  above  his  head  the 
confiscated  seals.  As  he  waves  them  for  everyone  to  see, 
he  urges  in  a  deep,  commanding  voice  that  the  gathering 
form  certain  resolves  in  regard  to  the  seals.  A  roar  of 
applause  and  agreement  breaks  forth.  A  dozen  men  and 
women’s  voices  shout  what  should  be  done.  The  serious 
ideas  bring  forth  “yea’s”  from  persons  within  hearing; 
the  cynical  evoke  brooding  assent  from  the  like-minded,  or 
impatient  retorts  from  the  earnest  lads  caught  with  the 
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fire  of  the  liberty  cause.  And  from  some  corner  a  coarse 
suggestion  is  followed  by  shoutings  and  laughter  from  the 
nearby,  and  the  solid  contact  of  pewter  tankards  raised  in 
toast.  But  from  the  general  hubbub  some  few  voices  are 
raised  in  prolonged  and  emphatic  discussion,  and  the 
crowd  listens  a  while  later  as  the  Captain  reads  from  a 
paper  in  his  hand: 

“Resolves : 

1.  That  these  Marks  of  Tyranny  are  by  no  Means  to 
be  lodged  in  a  Public  Office 

2.  That  they  together  with  a  Jackboot^”^  should  be 
affixed  to  a  long  pole  and  carried  thus  between 
Heaven  and  Earth  near  to  the  common  Whipping 
Post” 

Loud  shouts  and  applause,  defiant  declaration,  and 
humorous  exclamations  follow;  but  some  object  that  the 
seals  do  not  deserve  the  honor  of  being  affixed  to  it.  And 
so  it  is  decided  that  they  shall  be  burned  near  it.  Thus 
the  crowd,  augmented  by  those  persons  at  the  Coffee  House, 
surges  up  the  street,  laughing,  singing,  calling  out  in  ex¬ 
cited  anticipation,  to  Town  House  Square.  Young  boys, 
learning  the  reason  for  the  excitement,  scurry  to  get  fire¬ 
wood  and  pile  it  near  the  whipping  post.  Then  as  the 
crowd  defiantly  and  joyously  call  out  loud  “huzzahs,”  the 
seals  are  burned !  And  as  the  coals  begin  to  blacken,  some 
spirited  young  fellows  leap  forward,  scoop  up  the  ashes, 
and  amid  ringing  cheers,  scatter  them  in  the  air ! 

The  assemblage  for  the  most  part,  their  emotions  vented, 
quietly  disperse  to  the  different  parts  of  town.  But  some 
few  men,  their  spirits  too  highly  keyed  for  quiet  retiring, 
return  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  London  Coffee  House. 
And  there  they  continue  their  mood,  drinking  such  toasts 
as:  “Long  Life  and  Prosperity  to  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,”  and  “Destruction  to  the  Stamp  Act”!^®^ 

Such  are  the  actions  which  in  all  probability  took  place 
in  the  ordinary  of  Ephriam  Ingalls.  Certainly,  to  have 
won  the  confidence  of  such  a  gathering,  as  evinced  by  their 
use  of  his  tavern,  Ephriam  must  have  been  held  in  high 
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regard  as  an  equally  ardent  patriot.  Unfortunately,  there 
seems  to  exist  no  trace  of  where  the  London  Coffee  House 
actually  stood.  And  as  attractive  as  it  would  be  to  our 
thesis,  we  cannot  actually  state  that  ii  was  situated  in  the 
Ingalls  House;  despite  the  fact  that  the  large  fireplace 
with  an  oven  on  the  upper  level  of  the  first  floor,  wLich  is 
now  bricked  up,  would  have  been  very  convenient  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  Ingalls  House  was  built,  we  believe, 
between  the  3’ears  1721,  when,  after  the  property  came  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Stephen  Ingalls  from  the  heirs  of  Edward 
^fould,  the  “dwelling  house  then  standing  was  taken 
down,”  and  1765,  when  the  Ingalls  House,  as  we  know 
it,  was  sold  by  Ephriam  Ingalls  to  his  son-in-law,  John 
Scott.  In  fact,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  houses 
now  standing,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  “new 
dwelling-house”^”®  Stephen  deeded  to  his  son,  Ephriam, 
which  replaced  the  “old  cottage”  or  dwelling-house  that 
was  taken  down,  is  the  actual  Ingalls  House  of  which  we 
write. 

But  to  return  to  Ephriam  Ingalls,  we  have  stated  that 
he  was  well  knovm,  and  so  he  was.  For  in  1763  we  find 
that  another  step  had  been  taken  in  the  evolution  of  the 
name  of  the  Street.  It  then  became  “Ingalls’  Lane.”^”'* 
Perhaps  it  was  the  natural  result  of  a  town  law  passed 
as  early  as  1644  providing  that:  “.  .  .  all  such  as  have 
houses  and  lotts  next  the  waterside  in  any  place  in  this 
towme  shall  maynta\Tie  a  good  way  both  for  horses  and 
man  8  foot  at  least  upon  presentment  and  such  fine  as  the 
towne  or  Court  shall  impose  on  such  as  are  defective.”^”® 
But  more  likely  because  of  the  time  element,  as  the  other 
wharves  grew  in  importance,  the  way  became  known  by 
the  name  of  its  oldest,  and  perhaps  best  known,  inhabitant. 
In  addition,  the  body  of  w^ater  at  the  foot  of  the  “Lane” 
was  called  “Ingalls’  Cove,”  and  it  retained  that  name 
years  after  the  title  “Ingalls’  Lane”  was  lost  to  official 
usage.^”” 

Ephriam  Ingalls  we  find  was  extremely  active  in  the 
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early  affairs  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  He  was  among  those 
first  subscribers  who  in  1736  petitioned  for  the  services  of 
a  pastor.  He  signed  the  plea  for  the  services  of  Rev. 
Charles  Brockwell,  who  served  there  from  1738-1747.  He 
contributed  £15  to  the  reimbursement  of  \Vm.  Browne 
Esq.  who  had  augmented  Brockwell’s  annual  salary  for 
the  church.  He  later  contributed  £4  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  bell  from  Abel  Rodhill  of  Gloucester,  England,  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  struck  by  lightning  in  1741.  He  was  pro¬ 
prietor,  in  1772,  of  pew  No.  29  which  had  five  seats  and 
was  valued  in  old  tenor  at  £2  IGs  5p,  and  had  a  weekly 
tax  of  10%^p  “in  lawful  money.”  And  he  was  among 
those  who  “sought  to  right  the  wrongs  inflicted  [on  the 
church]  .  .  .  during  the  strenouus  days  of  the  war”  by 
subscribing  £30  towards  repairing  the  windows  of  the 
church. Thus,  though  his  patriotic  affiliations  were 
with  the  soil  trodden  by  four  generations  of  Ingalls,  he 
remained  throughout  an  equally  loyal  supporter  of  the 
church  of  his  early  faith. 

We  have  stated  that  before  Ephriam  Ingalls  died,  part 
of  his  property  was  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Scott,  and  his 
wife,  Margaret  Ingalls  Scott. It  is  this  property  that 
we  shall  continue  to  follow.  However,  for  a  few  moments 
we  shall  give  our  attention  to  the  rest  of  his  property,  and 
to  what  happened  to  it.  Two  thirds  of  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  Ephriam,  a  tailor  also,  who  married 
Betty  Randall.^®®  He  owned  a  part  of  pew  No.  6  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church. We  find  further  that  “Ephriam  In¬ 
galls,  Salem,  was  a  private  in  Colonel  Putnam’s  5th  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  was  registered  on  the  Continental  Army  pay 
accounts  for  service  from  January  31,  1777  to  December 
31,  1779.  He  resided  in  Salem  and  was  credited  to  that 
town.  He  served  also  in  John  Williams’  company  in 
Colonel  Rufus  Putnam’s  4th  Regiment.  Its  return  was 
dated  “xUbany,  February  9,  1778  and  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  by  John  Cushing,  Esq,  This  latter 
company  and  regiment  paid  accounts  for  his  services  from 
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January  1,  1780  to  January  31,  1780.”^^^  Whether  or 
not  as  a  result  of  his  military  service,  Ephriam  lived  less 
than  three  months  after  his  discharge  from  the  Contin¬ 
ental  ranks.  For  Gibson  Clough,  recorded  that  on  April 
27,  1780  “John  porteingill  Buryed  .  .  .  [Ephriam]  In¬ 
galls  by  order  of  Mr  Miles  Ward;  to  four  porters  Carr¬ 
ing  him  to  ye  grave  viz.  Clough,  English  and  ye  2  gavets 
to  ye  Yelvett  paull,  sum  total  in  dolrs  360.”^^^ 

Through  a  series  of  legal  transactions  over  the  period 
of  years  from  1777  to  1791,  the  property  ranging  from 
the  Scott’s,  e.g.  the  Ingalls  House,  to  the  corner  lot  at 
Essex  Street  (the  property  of  George  Dodge)  which  had 
descended  to  the  Ingalls  heirs,  was  transferred  to  Samuel 

Ward.“3 

Mr.  Ward  was  born  April  30,  1740  and  married  Pris¬ 
cilla  Hodges,  by  whom  in  the  course  of  years  he  had 
fifteen  children.^ He  served  as  a  captain  of  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Essex^^®  In  addition,  he  was  a  distiller,^^® 
and  he  served  on  the  committee  which  arranged  a  legal 
protest  to  defeat  the  plans  of  building  the  Essex  Bridge, 
a  highlv  controversial  issue.^^'^  The  bridge  was  completed 
in  1789. 

Samuel  Ward  sold  the  southern  portion  of  his  property, 
that  adjoining  the  Ingalls  House,  to  John  Derby  and 
George  Dodge.^^®  And  on  June  16,  1795,  they  conveyed 
it  to  the  Essex  Bank,  the  first  bank  in  Essex  County. 
Thereafter  it  became  the  site  on  which  stands  the  Charles 
Bulfinch  building  of  today.  It  was  here  that  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Essex,  later  the  Commercial,  and  finally 
the  Mercantile  Banks,  took  place.  And  for  over  forty 
years  it  has  served  as  the  worthy  home  of  the  Salem  Fra¬ 
ternity.^^® 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ingalls  influ- 
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ence,  as  such,  had  come  quite  to  an  end  in  the  “Lane.” 
Indeed,  in  1773,  we  find  in  a  report  from  a  committee 
for  changing  the  names  of  the  streets  that  “the  way  from 
‘King’s  Arms’  to  South  River  was  changed  to  Hanover 
Street.” Felt  tells  us  that  the  acceptance  of  this  re¬ 
port  was  delayed,  but  apparently  later  it  was  approved. 
For,  in  1774,  the  Court  of  Sessions  ordered  that  a  road 
be  opened  “near  the  way  by  South  River  between  the 
bottom  of  Hanover  Street  and  by  a  highway  leading  from 
the  courthouse  to  Marblehead.”^^^  Also,  we  find  this  in¬ 
teresting  reference  to  it :  “Before  Hamilton  Hall  had  been 
built  as  a  social  rallying  ground  for  the  Federalists  of  the 
town,  and  almost  before  the  Assembly  House  in  Federal 
Street  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  Crowninshields,  Forres¬ 
ters,  Grays,  and  Stones,  members  of  the  opposing  politi¬ 
cal  party,  had  erected  Concert  Hall  on  Hanover  Street 
...  to  meet  their  social  needs.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1844,  and  made  way  for  the  Phoenix  Building,”^*^ 
which  became  famous  as  an  Oyster  House.^*®  And  lastly 
we  find  this:  “Central  Street  had  been  Hanover  Street  in 
the  ‘King’s  Arms’  days  but,  when  all  illusion  to  [things] 
British  became  offensive,  its  name  was  changed. Sure¬ 
ly,  Hanover  Street  must  have  been  a  busy,  colorful,  and 
exciting  place.  For  the  Royalists  frequented  one  end  of 
the  Street  to  conduct  their  affairs  and  make  merry  at 
the  King’s  Arms  tavern.  And  in  between,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Street  was  the  London  Coffee  House  and 
the  Concert  Hall,  the  facilities  used  for  entertainment  and 
political  discussion  by  the  Republicans  as  the  opposing 
party  was  then  called. 

But  back  to  the  characters  in  our  tale.  From  1765  until 
1792  the  Ingalls  House  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Scotts.  But  then,  for  £290,  the  Scott  heirs  conveyed  their 
rights  in  the  property  of  John  Scott,  mariner,  “long  ab¬ 
sent,”  to  Joseph  Grafton. 
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Joseph  Grafton  was  born  on  September  12,  1755.  He 
married  Martha  (Patty)  Pynchon  on  March  22,  1788. 
She  was  born  on  March  3,  1760,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  (White)  Elkins,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  She  had  previously  married  William  Pynchon, . 
and  at  Joseph’s  death  married  George  Stuart  of  Boston. 
Joseph  built  a  house  on  Essex  Street  opposite  the  Essex 
Institute.  It  is  recorded  that  “during  the  Revolution, 
Joseph  Grafton  of  Salem  carried  on  an  auctioneering 
business.”  [The  auctions]  were  usually  conducted  on 
various  wharves  or  in  stores  in  Salem,  occasionally  in 
Beverly.  And  the  range  of  commodities  auctioned  ran 
the  gamut  from  bolts  of  cloth  to  brigs  However,  it 
would  seem  that  despite  his  descent  from  a  family  “prom¬ 
inent  in  Salem  in  Colonial  days,”^^*  Joseph  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  unsavory  character.  For  we  find  written  in  Dr. 
Bentley’s  Diary,  “Xews  from  Charlestown  that  Joseph 
Grafton  of  this  Town  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  cutting 
his  Throat.  The  morals  and  manners  of  this  man  have 
been  singular.  The  past  incidents  of  his  life  at  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  day  book  as  I  was  a  witness.  The  disinheriting  a  wife 
and  children,  and  marriage  with  a  woman  who  distressed 
the  family  and  without  reputation,  the  attempt  to  im¬ 
poverish  his  aged  benefactress  by  a  lawsuit  for  £1500 
when  he  was  in  debt  for  £300,  his  active  zeal  to  divorce 
his  mother-in-law’^,  his  injuries  to  his  brother,  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  religion,  his  ideas  of  success  constituting 
morality,  the  suit  which  perplexed  his  last  hours  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  his  mind  was  disquieted  without 
consolation.”^^®  Beyond  that  overwhelming  summary  we 
can  add  nothing,  and  so  will  proceed  to  introduce  our  next 
character,  Joshua  Ward. 

However,  we  must  again  digress  for  a  few  moments  to 
note  that  the  name  of  the  Street  underwent  another  change. 
Xo  longer  did  it  answer  to  the  title  Hanover  Street,  with 
all  its  lordly  connotations.  For  in  1792,  the  Essex  Bank 
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began  its  existence  in  part  of  the  building  used  by  the 
Customs  House.  This  was  a  wooden  building  built 
by  the  elder  Ephriam  Ingalls,  probably  in  1766.  For  on 
his  previously  mentioned  deed  to  John  Scott  he  gave  as 
the  north  boundary  the  land  “on  which  I  have  lately  dug 
and  stoned  a  cellar.”^®^  This  building  was  sold  to  Willard 
Peele  in  1805,  who  removed  it  to  his  wharf.^®^  However, 
as  that  may  have  been,  we  find  it  stated  that  “during  this 
period  it  was  known  as  Bank  Street.”^®®  It  was  a  name 
which  sufficiently  reflected,  perhaps,  the  earnestness  of 
the  young  Republic,  and  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  era 
in  Salem  history.  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
even  after  the  excitement  of  Revolutionary  days  was  past. 
Bank  Street  retained  its  busy  atmosphere.  For  often 
must  the  wealthy  shipowners  and  merchants  have  made 
their  way  by  carriage  to  the  Essex  Bank.  And  even  more 
often  must  it  have  been  the  scene  of  captains  swinging 
up  Bank  Street  in  their  rolling  gait  to  present  their  lists 
of  cargoes  for  inspection  and  duty  charges  at  the  Custom 
House. 

It  is  almost  with  reluctance  that  we  must  go  on  to  say 
that  this  name,  too,  was  short-lived.  But  because  the  next 
change  of  deeds  of  the  Ingalls  House  occurred  after  the 
change,  we  must  needs  acknowledge  it  here.  In  regard  to 
it  there  is  written,  “Opposite  to  the  tavern  kept  by  Capt. 
Benj.  Webb,  and  on  the  water  at  about  300  yards  from 
Webb’s  Tavern  due  south  is  a  market  begun;  the  sub¬ 
scribers  40.  The  market  was  raised  on  October  24th 
1793.”^®'*  And  again,  “Union  Market  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  near  where  the  Phoenix  Building  stood.  And 
Market  Street  became  ...  its  name.”^®®  In  addition  we 
find  this  reference:  “The  library  of  the  Athenaeum  was 
moved  in  1810  to  rooms  over  the  Central  Building  on 
Market  Street.”^®®  Thus  within  thirty  years  the  way  to 
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South  River  held  four  names  which  went  from  the  pic¬ 
turesque  to  the  grand,  and  from  the  solidly  respectable  to 
the  practical, — if  uninspired ! 

And  so  our  tale  continues,  but  there  were  no  further 
transfers  of  property  until  1810,  Then  Martha  Grafton, 
the  disapproved  of  wife,  according  to  Bentley,  of  Joseph 
Grafton,  held  an  auction.  Among  the  things  auctioned 
were  “land,  house,  and  barn”  on  ]\[arket  Street,  Salem, 
and  these  were  secured  by  Joshua  Ward,  Jr.,  for  Dr. 
Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  by  the  curious  bid  of  $3333.33 
which  represented  the  widow’s  thirds.”^®'^  Mrs.  Joshua 
Ward,  Susannah,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  and  her 
sister  had  charge  of  Dr,  Holyoke’s  estate.  The  property 
was  in  the  possession  of  Susannah  until  1850. 

Joshua  Ward,  brother  of  the  Samuel  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Ward.  He  was  born  May 
11,  1776.  He  was  married  to  Susannah  Holyoke  on 
August  1,  1799,  when  he  was  twenty  three.^®*  We  think 
it  most  probable  that  Joshua  and  Susannah  came  to  live  in 
the  Ingalls  House  on  Market  Street  shortly  after  the  prop¬ 
erty  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Holyoke.  A  civic-minded 
individual,  Joshua  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  “to  procure  an  Act  of  Incorporation  and  to  purchase 
the  necessary  logs,  contract  for  boring  same,  and  also  to 
contract  with  the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the 
aqueduct  is  to  pass  for  that  preveledge.”  The  charter  was 
accordingly  obtained  under  the  title,  “Proprietors  of  the 
Salem  and  Danvers  Aqueduct  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  fresh  water  by  subterranean  pipes  into  the  towns  of 
Salem  and  Danvers.”  The  proprietors  organized  under 
this  charter  April  7,  1797,  and  Joshua  became  one  of  the 
three  Directors.^®®  In  1818,  he  was  still  active  in  its  re¬ 
gard,  and  served  on  a  committee  of  four  “to  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  respecting  the  Aqueduct  generally  into  consideration, 
and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same  at  an  adjournment.”^^® 

We  find  it  stated  further  that  he  was  a  shipowner  and 
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merchant. There  is  an  item  naming  Joshua  Ward  as 
one  of  a  group  of  men  for  whom  the  ship  “Follausbee”  of 
290  tons  burthen  was  built  at  Salisbury,  December  19, 
1797.  This  ship  returned  at  a  later  date  from  Manila, 
laden  with  615,934  lbs.  sugar,  5,144  lbs.  indigo,  and  122 
gals,  of  molasses.  The  duties  on  this  cargo  amounted  to 
$13,618!^'*^  Joshua  died  on  September  8,  1840. 

Joshua  and  Susannah  had  seven  children,  the  last  three 
of  whom  were  born  probably  in  the  Ingalls  House.  These 
three  were  Joshua  Holj’oke  Ward,  Susannah  (called 
Susan),  and  Augusta. Augusta  died  when  she  was 
three,  but  Joshua  conducted  a  most  successful  career,  and 
Susan  became  the  wife  of  a  well-known  portrait  artist, 
Charles  Osgood. 

The  name  Market  Street  ‘^on  the  establishment  of  the 
Derby  Square  Market”  gave  way,  in  1820,  to  its  present 
name.  Central  Street. It  must  have  been  a  pretty 
street  a  century  ago,  for  a  survey  taken  in  1857  reported 
that  there  were  nine  trees,  eight  elms  and  one  ash,  stand¬ 
ing  along  its  way.^'*®  With  hitching  posts  ranged  along 
its  curbings — one  of  which  remains  in  front  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity,  and  until  recently  at  the  Ingalls  House ;  with  its 
cobblestones,  and  its  spreading  greenery  above,  the  street 
must  indeed  have  presented  an  attractive  appearance.  Of 
the  names  this  street  had  held,  however.  Central  Street 
would  seem  to  us  to  be,  for  all  its  functional  expedience, 
one  of  the  least  interesting  and  engaging.^^®  And  so  after 
a  half  century  of  turbulent  change  the  street  was  given 
a  name  which,  in  this  age  of  industrial  efficiency,  will  very 
likely  continue  to  endure. 

And  so  we  return  to  our  discussion  of  the  characters  in 
the  tale  of  the  Ingalls  House,  Joshua  and  Susan  Ward. 
Joshua  Holyoke  Ward  was  born  July  8,  1808.  He 
attended  Harvard  College  where  Ire  studied  law,  and 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1829.  Like  his  father,  he  also 
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was  interested  in  public  affairs.  And  in  the  years  1842 
through  1844  he  served  as  president  of  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil.  At  this  time  he  received  an  appointment  as  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  was  thirty-six  at  this 
time,  and  the  ‘‘youngest  judge  upon  the  bench.”  It  is 
further  stated  that  he  left  “a  lucrative  practice  to  take 
the  seat,  and  that  he  had  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
had  occasion  to  attend  the  courts.”  In  addition,  “he 
served  repeatedly  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  died  at  Salem  June  5,  1848.”^'*'^ 

About  Susan  we  have  found  little  other  than  the  facts 
of  her  birth  and  her  marriage  to  Charles  Osgood,  with 
whom  she  lived  in  the  Ingalls  House  until  her  death  in 
1844.  He,  however,  continued  to  live  there. 

Charles  Osgood  of  Salem  was  born  February  24, 
1809,^^®  the  son  of  Captain  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Cowan)  Osgood. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Asiatic  Bank  where  he  worked  as  a  clerk  for  one  year. 
We  are  told  that  he  “developed  a  taste  for  painting” ;  and 
indeed  he  must  have  gained  a  large  degree  of  proficiency 
in  it,  for  in  1827  he  opened  a  studio  in  Boston.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  however,  he  returned  to  Salem.  Here,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  year,  and  a  nearly  disastrous  ocean  trip  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  studio  at  this  time  was  in 
the  Bulfinch  Building,  where  he  maintained  it  until 
1867.^®®  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  how,  when 
Mr.  Osgood  had  his  studio  in  the  Bulfinch  Building,  he 
occupied  a  room  on  the  second  floor;  into  which  a  special 
window  was  built  to  provide  steady  light  from  the  north. 
And  how  while  there  he  painted  a  picture  directly  on  the 
wall.  The  painting  was  of  a  woman,  but  who  the  sub¬ 
ject  was,  or  where  the  painting  was  removed  to  for  safer 
keeping  is  not  known.  This  building  has  also  been  known 
as  the  Central  Building,  the  Bank  Building,  and  that  of 
the  Salem  Fraternity.  It  has  further  been  characterized 
somewhat  sentimentally  as  “one  of  the  delightful  haunts 
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of  artists  of  old  Salem.”^®^  We  are  also  told  that  he  had 
a  studio  for  a  time  “at  Essex  Place,  which  occupied  part 
of  the  site  of  the  King’s  Arms  or  Sun  Tavern. In 
addition  to  establishing  his  studio  in  this  year,  on  August 
22,  of  1828,  he  also  joined  the  Salem  Light  Infantry.^®® 

Ten  years  later,  on  June  19,  1838,  he  took  as  his  bride, 
Susan  Ward,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Susannah  Ward, 
and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke.  They 
took  up  residence  thereafter  at  No.  11  Central  Street,^®^ 
or  the  Ingalls  House.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  numbers  were  changed  so  the  Ingalls  House  which  had 
been  No.  11  became  Nos.  13-15.  Mr.  Osgood’s  single 
year  of  absence  occurred  during  this  period,  when  he  spent 
the  year  1840  in  New  York  City.  Four  years  later  Susan 
died,  on  May  24,  1844,  and  she  left  her  husband  with  four 
children,  two  hoys  and  two  girls.  ^®®  He  continued  living 
in  the  Ingalls  House  until  1851.  In  the  years  1851  to 
1853,  he  resided  across  the  way  at  No.  8  Central  Street. 
And  we  are  told  that  “from  the  directories  it  would  seem 
that  from  1837  to  1890  he  lived  in  no  fewer  than  seven 
houses.”^®®  On  February  28,  1854,  he  remarried  and 
took  as  his  wife,  Sarah  E.  Cook,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons. 

The  central  theme  of  the  life  of  Charles  Osgood,  of 
course,  was  his  painting.  One  event  occurred,  however, 
which,  while  highly  uncharacteristic  of  the  gentle  tenor  of 
his  life,  is  yet  of  too  much  interest  for  us  to  ignore.  On 
one  hand  it  fills  in  a  bit  of  the  background  of  his  life, 
and  on  the  other,  it  attests  forcibly  to  the  hazards  of 
traveling  a  century  ago.^®'^ 

Why  he  was  traveling,  whether  for  more  study,  or  for 
change  and  inspiration,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Charles  Osgood  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Packet  Ship  “Boston”  which  sailed  from  Boston  to 
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Charleston,  where  it  took  on  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  ship  sailed  on  May  24,  1830,  and  was  out  of 
Charleston  two  days  when  on  the  26th  it  was  struck  and 
set  fire  by  lightning.  In  the  words  of  the  Captain,  “The 
flames  raged  with  such  violence  and  consumed  the  vessel 
so  quick  that  nothing  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  We 
got  about  40  gals,  of  water  and  provisions  sufficient  on 
short  allowance  to  keep  the  passengers  and  crew  alive  for 
three  weeks.”  The  one  woman  passenger  courageously 
met  her  fate,  dying  in  her  brother’s  arms.  Her  body,  wdth 
church  services,  was  consigned  to  the  sea,  “Our  situation 
not  admitting  of  a  corpse  being  kept  longer  in  the  boat.” 
Two  days  later,  at  P.  M.  of  May  the  28th,  near  the  wreck 
of  the  fire,  they  were  found  and  taken  aboard  the  brig 
“Ida,”  out  of  Liverpool.  Later  transferred  to  the  brig 
“Camillus,”  they  arrived  safely  at  India  Wharf,  Boston, 
at  4  P.  ]\I.  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  1830.  Later  the  water 
color  of  the  disaster  was  done  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Glouces¬ 
ter  painter,  “aided  by  one  of  the  passengers,  Charles  Os¬ 
good  Esq.,  later  a  distinguished  portrait  painter  of 
Salem.”'«« 

And  so  we  come  to  the  work  of  Charles  Osgood,  the 
artist.  In  the  eulog;v'  given  his  son,  Charles  S.  Osgood, 
who  held  many  positions  of  great  responsibility  in  Salem, 
his  father  is  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
“favorite  local  artist,  whose  brush  .  .  .  has  perpetuated 
the  features  of  more  of  our  Salem  worthies  than  any,  and 
probably  all,  other  portrait  painters  who  have  lived 
amongst  us.”^®”  He  was  commissioned  by  the  “Salem 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  to  do  the  portraits  of  its 
first  three  presidents:  John  Howard,  Nathaniel  Frothing- 
ham,  and  John  Russell,  all  of  which  are  now  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  These  “he  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.”^®®  In  1843  “Mr.  Charles  Osgood  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  carefully  restore  the  darker  shades  of  the  ‘original’ 
Judge  Endicott,  executed,  it  is  believed,  by  Thomas 
Child.”'®' 
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There  is  at  the  Essex  Institute  a  volume  listing  the 
many  portraits  completed  by  Mr.  Osgood  in  his  long  career. 
It  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  know  those  portraits 
in  which  he  found  the  greatest  challenge  and  interest  as 
an  artist;  and  those  he  considered  to  be  his  best  work. 
Lacking  any  such  precise  knowledge,  we  have  selected  a 
short  list  of  his  subjects  who  are  in  varying  degrees  well 
known.  Such  as,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician  and  author  Ezekiel  Derby,  son  of  Elias  Hasket 
Derby;  I^athaniel  Hawthorne,  author;  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke,  “centenarian,  esteemed  and  beloved  in 
his  contributions  to  Salem” ;  Harriet  Martineau,  British 
author  and  social  economist ;  William  Orne,  shipowner  and 
merchant;^®®  Leverett  Saltonstall,  first  mayor  of  Salem; 
Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  clergyman  and  author;^®'* 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  statesman.^®® 

These  are  but  the  merest  fraction  of  the  work  produced 
by  Charles  Osgood.  His  portraits  hang  in  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  the  Athenaeum,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem;  in  the  historical  societies  of  Boston  and 
Worcester;  and  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge.  And  so 
perhaps  we  may  best  summarize  what  has  been  said  of  his 
artistic  activities  by  quoting  Felt  for  his  contemporary 
appraisal.  When  writing  in  1849  in  his  “Annals”  he  said 
of  Charles  Osgood,  “His  labors  have  been  extensive  and 
his  success  unsurpassed.  He  is  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  first  painters  of  our  republic.”^®® 

We  are  told  by  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Osgood,  that  she  remembers  him  as  being  tall  and 
slight.  And  that  he  possessed  a  quiet,  self-contained  na¬ 
ture.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  possessed  of 
“a  reserved  temperament  and  a  modest,  unassuming  char¬ 
acter.”^®^  He  was,  in  Miss  Osg<X)d’s  words,  “in  every 
respect  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.”  He  painted  no 
portraits  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  he  did  paint 
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landscapes  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  Charles  Osgood 
died  December  26,  1891,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  at  his 
home  at  248  Lafayette  Street. 

But  the  property,  which  is  the  central  subject  of  our 
interest,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Susannah  Ward, 
wife  of  Joshua,  until  1850.  She  lived  until  1860,^®*  but 
on  June  7,  1850  she  deeded  the  property  to  Joseph  G. 
Sprague,  John  G.  and  Richard  P.  Waters  for  $3500.^®® 

Joseph  G.  Sprague  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in 
social  and  civic  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Danvers,  April 
20,  1787.  He  was  cashier  at  the  Naumkeag  Bank  for 
twenty  years.^^®  On  Hovember  13,  1823,  when  he  was 
thirty-seven,  he  married  Priscilla  Gould  of  Bradford. 
Elsewhere  it  is  recorded  that  Priscilla  Gould  “who  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  G.  Sprague  built  in  1830  .  .  .  the  house  now 
used  as  a  parsonage  by  the  South  Church,  and  that  they 
lived  there  at  one  time.”^^^  He  is  again  accorded  the 
rank  of  Colonel  in  an  item  concerning  the  “Active  Fire 
Club,”  which  was  formed  February  20,  1806.  It  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  “men  well  known  in  our  city,  and  men 
who  have  had  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.”  At 
one  time  it  had  as  its  moderator.  Colonel  Joseph  G. 
Sprague.””® 

His  part  in  public  affairs  was  principally  as  President 
of  the  Common  Council.  He  served  as  its  head  from 
1845  through  1847.^^^  But  previous  to  that  he  was  an 
alderman.  And  it  was  when  serving  in  this  capacity  that 
he  was  appointed  to  a  committee,  on  April  15,  1839  “to 
consider  what  alterations,  if  any,  shall  be  made  in  the 
ordinance  to  establish  a  City  Seal.”^^® 

He  was  appointed  an  honorary  member  of  the  Salem 
Glee  Club  in  1837.^^®  But  his  chief  interest  was  Mason¬ 
ry.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  High  Priest  of  Washing- 
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ton  Chapter,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  1820.^’^’^  He 
also  signed  the  “declaration  as  to  the  excellences  and  high 
purposes  which  are  the  bases  of  Masonry.”  This  was 
done  to  counteract  the  mounting  disfavor  caused  by  an 
unfortunate  incident  in  !N’ew  York.^^*  The  “incident,” 
however,  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  Chapter,  which 
remained  so  for  many  years.  At  the  closing  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter,  the  charter  was  given  into  Mr.  Sprague’s  hands,  as  a 
Past  High  Priest.  So  it  remained  for  many  years  until 
it  was  forgotten.  After  his  death,  when  his  possessions 
came  up  for  auction,  a  gentleman  purchased  an  old  bar¬ 
rel  full  of  papers  and  documents.  There  amid  the  things 
in  the  old  barrel  he  found  a  rolled  parchment  which  meant 
nothing  to  him.  But  assuming  that  it  might  have  at  least 
a  sentimental  value  to  someone,  perhaps  a  Mason,  he 
consulted  one,  and  so  to  an  astonished  and  very  grateful 
reopened  Royal  Arch  Chapter  the  original  “lost”  charter 
was  returned.^’® 

As  to  the  property,  however,  in  1851  Joseph  G.  Sprague, 
having  bought  out,  it  would  seem,  the  Waters’  interest, 
conveyed  “the  land  and  dwelling  to  Daniel  Manning  for 
$3100.^*'’  Mr.  Sprague  died  December  1,  1851. 

His  successor  in  ownership,  Daniel  Manning,  lived  in 
Salem  and  married  Louisa  Massey.^®^  However,  Daniel 
and  his  wife  Louisa  tarried  only  a  few  years  at  the  Ingalls 
House.  And  in  1856  they  sold  it  to  William  Snell  for 
$3500.^*^  Daniel  died  April  30,  1882,  but  Louisa  was 
still  living  in  1896.^®®  In  1867,  Snell  sold  it  to  Thomas 
D.  Pousland.^®^  He  was  born  in  Beverly,  the  son  of 
John  and  Abigail  Pousland,  on  April  26,  1797.  He  mai^ 
ried  Asenath  Dodge  of  Wenham  in  1822.  She  must 
have  died  soon  after,  however,  for  in  the  following  year 
he  married  Eliza  McCarthy,  daughter  of  Justin  and  Lydia 
McCarthy.  She,  too,  died  within  a  short  period.  And 
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eleven  years  later  Mr.  Pousland  again  married,  and  took 
as  his  wife,  Harriet  C.  Hogan.^®* 

It  is  stated  that  Thomas  I).  Pousland  was  a  mariner 
who  came  to  Salem  in  1832,  and  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons  on  August  13,  1851.*®® 
Before  purchasing  the  Ingalls  House  the  Pouslands  lived 
at  58  Charter  Street. *®’^  ^Fr.  Pousland  died  in  1874,*®® 
but  !Mrs.  Pousland  Avas  living  in  the  Ingalls  House  in 
1889.  TTe  have  found  no  record  of  her  death,  hut  it  is 
known  that  the  following  year,  on  August  4,  1890,  the 
property  Avas  conveyed  to  Ljunan  Holeman.*®® 

Lyman  Holeman  we  are  told  was  a  tall,  slight  man  of 
medium  coloring,  aaLo  AA’ore  a  reddish  broAvii  moustache. 
An  ambitious  indmdual,  he  had  a  hand  in  many  enter¬ 
prises.  Besides  OAvning  a  farm  on  Highland  Avenue,  (or 
Boston  Street,  accounts  differ)  he  did  contracting  Avork 
for  the  City,  moved  buildings,  and  sometimes  worked  for 
the  Salem  Eire  Department.  As  it  is  said  that  he  owned 
horses,  it  may  have  been  in  this  connection  that  he  served 
at  fires.  He  balanced  these  business  proceedings  with  so¬ 
cial  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Odd  FelloAvs.  He  is  said 
to  have  owned  many  houses  in  Salem.  On  July  8,  1903, 
however,  IVFr.  Holeman  conveyed  the  Ingalls  House  to  Miss 
Caroline  O.  Emmerton.*®® 

!Miss  Emmerton  was  born  in  Salem  on  April  21,  1866, 
and  lived  in  the  Emmerton  House  at  328  Essex  Street, 
which  was  filled  with  the  treasures  brought  home  from 
long  voyages  by  the  sea-captains  of  her  family.  The  act 
for  which  ^NFiss  Emmerton  is  best  known  is  her  preserva¬ 
tion  of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  period  restoration.  This,  with  the  Hathaway 
and  Retire  Beeket  Houses  draw  thousands  of  people  an¬ 
nually.  Less  well  known  by  far  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  usually  regarded  only  in  its  romantic 
Hawthomian  aspect,  was  also  the  site  of  settlement  work. 
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This  work  was  conducted  in  a  program  of  Miss  Emmer- 
ton’s  instigation  and  direction. 

Previous  to  this  venture,  however,  Miss  Emmerton  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Salem  Fra¬ 
ternity.  The  fundamental  precept  of  determining  the 
natural  bent  of  a  child  and  then  helping  him  to  develop  it, 
a  principle  initiated  and  practiced  by  Miss  Emmerton  in 
her  Avork  with  boys  there  so  many  years  ago,  is  still  in 
use. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Emmerton,  on  March  17, 
1942,^®^  the  treasures  of  the  Emmerton  House  were  offered 
at  a  private  auction.  This  was  held  June  23rd  and  24th 
of  1942.  The  catalogue  printed  for  the  occasion  states 
that  among  the  objects  auctioned  were:  Early  American 
and  English  Furniture;  Chinese  and  English  Porcelains; 
Oil  Paintings ;  Library’  of  Books ;  Oriental  Rugs ;  Silver ; 
China  and  Glassware;  Diamonds;  Jewelry;  Watches;  and 
Objects  of  Art. 

Our  special  interest  in  regard  to  Miss  Emmerton,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  an  owner  of  the  Ingalls  House.  She  purchased 
it  from  Lyman  Holeman,  as  we  mentioned,  in  1903.  Her 
interest  in  securing  it  was  chiefly  to  aid  in  the  services  of 
the  Salem  Fraternity,  which  adjoins  it  to  the  north. 

On  November  4,  1910,  the  relationship  between  the 
Ingalls  House  and  the  Fraternity  was  made  concrete  when 
Miss  Emmerton  conveyed  to  the  Salem  Fraternity,  in  the 
possession  of  which  it  now  is,  the  central  figure  in  our 
tale  of  the  Ingalls  House. 

191  For  the  remaining  tenants  of  the  Ingalls  House  up  to 
the  present  time,  a  very  complete  list  has  been  compiled  by 
Miss  Hayden,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Essex  Institute  Library 
and  may  be  consulted  by  those  interested. 
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General  Gage  in  America.  Being  Principally  a  History  of 
His  Role  in  the  xVmerican  Revolution.  By  John  Richard 
Alden,  Department  of  History,  University  of  Nebraska. 
1948.  313  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Baton  Rouge: 

Louisiana  State  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

This  is  the  first  thorough  study  of  the  British  General  in 
the  first  days  of  the  American  Revolution  and  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  Gage  papers  which  were  deposited  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Clements  Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Gage  consequently  emerges,  not  as  the  tyrant  that  our  text 
books  in  the  last  century  described  him,  but  as  a  man  of 
honor,  a  brave  soldier,  a  competent  commander  and  a  devout 
servant  of  his  country.  He  was  relieved  of  his  command  in 
1775,  and  returned  to  England,  being  succeeded  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Massachusetts  by  John  Hancock.  Gage  is  re¬ 
membered  in  this  locality,  as  having  occupied  the  “King” 
Hooper  house  in  Danvers  in  1774,  while  his  troops  were  en¬ 
camped  in  the  field  across  the  street.  He  married  an  Ameri¬ 
can  woman,  before  he  returned  to  England.  The  author  has 
made  good  use  of  the  Gage  manuscripts,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  work  is  widely  recognized.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

John  Hancock,  Patriot  in  Purple.  By  Herbert  S.  Allan. 
1948,  423  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $6.00. 

A  new  biography  of  John  Hancock,  in  which  the  author 
has  exalted  him  for  his  virtues  and  roundly  criticised  him 
for  his  faults, — and  they  were  many — is  a  welcome  addition 
to  “greats”  of  Massachusetts.  Hancock  inherited  his  uncle’s 
wealth  and  not  having  the  business  capacity  of  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock,  decided  on  a  political  career.  His  influence  was  tre¬ 
mendous  among  all  classes  and  his  patriotic  ferver  proved  to 
be  his  greatest  virtue.  The  author  asserts:  “If  there  had 
been  no  John  Hancock  to  exert  his  tremendous  influence  upon 
the  indifferent  masses  and  half-hearted  classes,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  against  England  might  have  collapsed.  If 
he  had  not  risked  his  huge  fortune  and  turned  against  the 
patrician  class  for  the  sake  of  freedom  for  all  men,  the  ideal 
of  American  democracy  might  never  have  been  realized.  And 
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if  he  had  not  thrown  his  weight  in  favor  of  unification  under 
the  Constitution,  the  ideal  might  not  have  endured.”  A  few 
errors  in  names  are  noted,  especially  Sewell  for  Sewall,  and 
Capt.  John  Preston,  for  Thomas  Preston  in  the  Boston 
Massacre.  A  very  readable  book  about  the  deeds  of  one  of 
our  greatest  Founding  Fathers.  Eecommended  to  all 
libraries. 

A  Brief  History  of  Ebenezer  Phixnet  of  Cafe  Cod  And 
His  Descendants.  From  1637  to  1947.  By  his  great- 
granddaughter,  Mary  Allen  Phinney.  1948,  146  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Eutland,  Vermont:  The  Tuttle 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  genealogy  is  the  third  which  Miss  Phinney  has  pub¬ 
lished  and  may  be  considered  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work. 
Throughout  a  busy  and  active  life  the  compiler  has  found 
time  to  pay  a  fine  tribute  to  her  New  England  ancestors.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  many  interesting  family  portraits  and 
has  an  adequate  index.  Eecommended  to  all  genealogical 
libraries  and  to  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Phinney  family 
who  may  be  found  in  the  middle  west  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  A  Biography.  By  Eandall  Ste¬ 
wart,  1948,  179  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

Eandall  Stewart,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Hawthorne,  has  at  last  published  a  defini¬ 
tive  biography  which  will  be  received  by  all  interested  in 
Hawthorne  as  the  best  complete  work  on  the  subject.  This 
is  a  lively  and  readable  account  of  his  life  based  on  unpub¬ 
lished  material,  written  by  a  scholar  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  to  light  the  original  journals  that  Hawthorne  wrote, 
deciphering  them  through  the  decorous  and  heavy  deletions 
that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  thought  proper  for  her  husband’s 
literary  reputation.  In  this  way  the  book  presents  a  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  our  enduring  men  of  letters.  Hawthorne,  as 
counsul  in  Liverpool,  came  to  know  England  well.  “The 
time  will  come”  he  wrote  to  Ticknor  prophetically  “when 
John  Bull  will  look  to  us  for  his  salvation.”  He  further  ob¬ 
served  during  the  Crimean  War  that  “An  Englishman  in  ad¬ 
versity  is  a  very  respectable  character:  he  does  not  lose  his 
dignity,  but  merely  comes  to  a  proper  conceit  of  himself.” 
This  volume  should  be  a  “must”  in  all  colleges  and  libraries 
from  coast  to  coast.  Eandall  Stewart  is  Professor  of  English 
at  Brown  University. 
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John  Singleton  Copley.  By  James  Thomas  Flexner. 
1948,  139  pp.  quarto,  cloth,  illustrated,  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  is  the  first  full-length  portrait  of  America’s  greatest 
creator  of  art — a  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  some 
of  Cople3’’s  best  work.  Mr.  Flexner  has  not  only  shown 
examples  of  his  art,  but  also  writes  of  the  life  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man.  Copley  achieved  success  in  this  country,  where  he 
had  painted  leaders  of  the  Eevolutionary  period,  which  rank 
among  the  greatest  })aintings  ever  produced  in  America.  He 
then  went  to  London  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  art  traditions  of  the  Old  World.  Here  Cople^^’s  English 
triumph  is  told  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
which  Mr.  Flexner  wall  write,  the  next  being  on  Gilbert 
Stuart.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  art  libraries. 

The  Running  of  the  Tide.  By  Esther  Forbes.  1948,  633 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  $4.00. 

This  is  a  brilliant,  readable  story  of  Salem  from  the  days 
of  its  peak  as  a  maritime  port  through  its  decline  after  the 
Jefferson  Embargo  and  the  War  of  1812.  The  Inmans,  with 
whom  the  story  is  concerned,  are  an  old  sea-faring  family — 
M’am  Inman,  the  grand  old  lady  who  runs  the  business ;  her 
dashing  grandson  Captain  Dash  who  sails  the  Victrix  on 
her  voj^age  to  Japan  and  who  has  one  glaring  fiaw  in  his 
character  ;  his  three  brothers — Eleazar  who  moves  to  Boston 
when  Salem  declines,  Tom  who  prefers  the  manufacturing 
business  and  Peter,  the  scholarly  one  who  gives  up  his  career 
in  order  to  protect  his  brother.  There  are  others  wandering 
through  the  story  adding  color  and  plot — Polly  Mompesson, 
the  reigning  Salem  belle,  Dulcy  who  lives  life  as  she  finds 
it,  Mr.  Africanus  whose  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  the 
wind  stand  Dash  in  good  stead.  The  pages  are  filled  with  the 
smell  of  spices  and  coffee,  the  tang  of  the  sea  and  finally  the 
nostalgic  reminiscencing  of  by-gone  days.  Miss  Forbes  has 
given  the  reader  clear  cut  action  and  outstanding  character 
studies.  She  has  written  the  story  from  a  depth  of  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  those  olden  times  live  in  her  novel  with  a 
freshness  and  vitality.  E.IJ. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  American  A'ears.  By  Robert 
Cantwell.  1948,  499  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus..  New  York: 
Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $6.00. 
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After  many  years  of  research,  Mr,  Cantwell  has  produced 
a  fine  hiograp%  of  Salem’s  famous  son.  There  is  also  a 
prodigious  amount  of  material  about  Salem,  its  people  of 
that  era,  and,  in  fact,  about  almost  everyone  who  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Hawthorne  and  Manning  families. 
Salem  people  will  notice  some  errors  in  names  such  as  Mickle- 
weed,  for  Micklefield,  the  tobacconist.  There  may  be  some 
criticism  of  his  comparison  of  Dr.  Oliver  with  the  doctor  in 
the  Doliver  Romance  who  had  anything  but  a  savory  reputa¬ 
tion,  because  knowing  Hawthorne’s  trickery  of  imagination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  a  suggestion  was  attributable 
to  any  person  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr.  Oliver,  Bentley  says, 
was  “irreproachable,  sincere  and  modest  with  all  his  attain¬ 
ments.”  However,  for  all  the  few  errors,  Mr.  Cantwell  has 
done  a  splendid  job.  The  book  is  very  readable  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  great  nineteenth  century 
novelist.  The  book  ends  with  the  publication  of  “The  Scarlet 
Letter,”  Hawthorne’s  literary  triumph,  and  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  “He  has  done 
it  ...  A  light  falls  upon  the  place  not  of  land  or  sea !  How 
much  he  did  for  Salem !  Oh,  the  purple  light,  the  soft  haze, 
that  now  rests  upon  our  glaring  New  England!  He  has  done 
it,  and  it  will  never  be  harsh  country  again.”  Notes  are  pro¬ 
fuse  and  the  bibliography  adequate.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Album  of  American  History,  Vol,  IV,  by  James  Truslow 
Adams.  1948,  385  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $T.50. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  pictorial  series  is  titled  “The 
End  of  An  Era.”  It  illustrates  the  times  from  1890  to  1917 
and  is  fascinating  for  all  whose  memories  go  back  before  the 
first  World  War.  This  finishes  the  series  as  originally 
planned,  and  gives  a  truthful  graphic  record  of  events.  We 
watch  the  development  of  the  automobile  and  radio.  We  ob¬ 
serve  the  gradual  mechanization  of  home  and  farm.  The 
flight  of  heavier  than  air  planes  becomes  a  reality.  Reform 
was  the  word  in  the  new  century  opened;  political  reform 
urged  on  by  often  raucous  voices;  social  reform  dinned  into 
the  ears  by  militant  and  professional  social  workers ;  suffrage 
for  women;  and  prohibition.  The  editor  and  his  co-workers 
have  brought  forcibly  before  the  public  in  pictorial  form  the 
story  of  our  country  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  year 
when  we  sent  our  troops  to  France.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 
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Me.  Whittiee  and  Othee  Poems.  By  Winfield  Townley 
Scott.  1948,  61  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  is  a  native  of  Haverhill,  is  a  young  New 
England  poet  of  much  ability,  who  is  at  present  literary 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal.  A  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  he  has  received  many  honors  for  his  work  in 
poetry,  this  being  his  fifth  volume.  His  narrative  poems 
have  been  widely  praised. 

Seaeching  Foe  Youe  Ancestoes.  By  Gilbert  H.  Doane. 
1948,  176  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  Minneapolis:  The  University 
of  Minnesota  Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Doane  who  is  Director  of  University  Libraries  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  brought  out  a  second  edition 
of  this  very  useful  book  for  all  genealogists.  It  is  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  that  has  been  published  and  is  strongly 
recommended  to  amateurs  who  are  looking  up  their  family 
records.  These  helpful  suggestions  are  based  on  the  author’s 
years  of  experience  in  his  professional  capacity  as  librarian. 

Eevolutiox  in  Glassmaking,  Entrepreneurship  and  Tech¬ 
nological  Change  in  the  American  Industry,  1880-1920. 
By  Warren  C.  Scoville.  1948,  398  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

A  history  of  glassmaking  in  America  dates  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteen  eighties  of 
the  last  century  that  this  industry  suddenly  became  the  world 
leader  in  technological  improvements  with  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction.  The  author  gives  the  case  history  of  two  of  the 
largest  plants  and  tells  how  they  operate.  Mr.  Scoville  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  being  associated  with  the  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  California.  A  work  of 
much  value  in  the  development  of  Big  Business. 
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